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THE CALL TO PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


HE choice of a profession marks a crisis in a young man’s life. 

It is the end of a period of irresponsible living, of acquisition 

without purpose, and of expenditure without reward. It is the 

beginning of a period of self-direction and self-control, of struggle 
for mastery, of devotion to duty and service to others. 

No wonder that the young man—when I say “young man” I 
mean also the young woman with professional aspirations—ap- 
proaches this crisis with strangely conflicting emotions. He is 
uncertain of himself. He has no means of knowing whether he is 
physically fit and temperamentally adapted to meet the strains of 
professional life. Nothing in his personal experience enables him 
to judge of his ability to excel in a particular professional career ; 
and he has only the most superficial views of the duties and obliga- 
tions of any kind of professional service. But the necessity of 
making a living drives him on. He is attracted by the prizes that 
reward the successful practitioner and he longs to do something 
that will count in the estimation of his fellows. His youthful 
optimism buoys him up and he dreams of the good he may do. The 
choice is made despite the doubts which arise and which occasionally 
continue to harass until he finds himself years afterwards in and 
through his professional work. 

It is because everyone of you has either chosen a professional 
career or is in the way to do so, that I elect to speak to you this 
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afternoon of some aspects of professional service. I purposely limit 
the scope of this survey, because some things are obvious to all 
who have eyes to see what is going on about them, and because 
some things may safely be neglected in talking to an American 
audience. Therefore, I shall say nothing of the relative importance 
of the professions. It is obvious that any profession has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages—for some who contemplate its exactions ; 
and that all are in need of the uplift that comes through strong and 
capable men. We may safely neglect, too, the pecuniary rewards 
of professional service, for what one of you is not aware that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire and that in every profession the as- 
siduous devotee is assured of a decent living. There is opportunity, 
abundant opportunity, in every field, and no one need turn aside 
from any preferred course for fear that it will not yield the neces- 
saries of life or give free scope to honest effort. 

I use the term profession in a liberal sense, as. any vocation in 
which specialized knowledge is rationally, ethically and skillfully 
applied in practical affairs. In this sense we recognize professions 
of engineering, teaching, agriculture, architecture, banking, military 
affairs, and the like, as well as the traditional professions of theol- 
ogy, law and medicine. With increasing knowledge, higher ethical 
standards and more rational practice we shall some day have pro- 
fessions of merchandising, journalism, housekeeping, nursing, phar- 
macy, dentistry—possibly even a profession of politics. Some occu- 
pations are debarred from the professional class because of lack of 
scientific attainments, others by want of an ethical code, and a few 
by reason of insufficient technical skill. Conversely, any profession 
may be debased by practitioners who profess what they do not 
know, or cannot do, or who fail to recognize the moral obligations 
of their position. Professional service implies the possession of 
knowledge and power, restricted to the few, but denied to the many. 
It implies leadership and bespeaks leaders who are worthy of the 
trust that the many should place in them. 

The relation of the university to the professions is clearly ap- 
parent. The function of such an institution as this, indeed its sole 
function, is the training of leaders. First, in its quest for new 
knowledge in every field and in its provision for giving instruction 
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in what is known, the university discharges its foremost duty to the 
professions that it represents; second, by formal teaching and 
through the influence of its social life the university promotes those 
ideals of social conduct which obtain between man and man; finally, 
in its professional schools, the university seeks to organize knowl- 
edge for professional ends and to give training in acceptable meth- 
ods of procedure. 

The man who chooses a profession deliberately purposes to be- 
come a leader of men. He takes advantage of opportunities for 
study and training which few can enjoy. He equips himself for 
work in which he has few equals and may have no superior. He 
professes to be able to do what the many wish to have done but 
cannot do for themselves, and he invites the confidence and support 
of those who lack his ability. The professional man, therefore, 
voluntarily assumes obligations which can be adequately met only 
by the most conscientious preparation maintained throughout a 
lifetime of devoted service. 

We must distinguish between the preparation necessary to enter 
upon a professional career and the equipment essential to the high- 
est success in a particular profession. Time was when most of 
what was needed could be acquired in professional practice. The 
apprentice system did enable the beginner to assimilate the accumu- 
lated experience of his masters and to acquaint himself with the 
ethical standards of his colleagues. When knowledge was limited, 
experience counted for much, and the graduated steps in the ad- 
vancement of the novice gave him that understanding of human 
nature without which no one may aspire to be a leader of men. To- 
day there is much to learn before professional work can be begun. 
Every decade sees scholastic requirements advanced and insisted 
upon. The maximum of today is the minimum of tomorrow, just 
because we are adding daily to the knowledge that honest profes- 
sional men must use in their practice. The only question of an 
academic nature that can be raised is where to draw the line be- 
tween what is essentially preparatory and what can safely be left 
to later acquisition. There is no limit to what the professional man 
needs short of the furthermost bounds of scientific knowledge appli- 
cable to his professional work. Indeed, he must go further than 
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merely professional needs. He who would be a leader of men in 
any profession must see his work in its relation to the work of other 
men, see it as a part of a greater whole in which all things work 
together harmoniously in the upbuilding of a higher life. This, I 
take it, is the justification of a liberal education preparatory to the 
professional course. It appeals to me as a higher motive than that 
of personal gratification or general culture. It means knowledge 
of use, directly or indirectly, in promoting a better civilization. 

The student who begins his professional course in a modern 
university finds it a storehouse of knowledge. A part of what is 
taught may be unscientific and much of it may be poorly organized 
and inadequately presented, but these are the problems of scholarly 
research and university administration. No student in our university 
classes need languish for lack of intellectual stimulant or hunger 
for substantial mental pabulum. The honest student may discover 
our defects, but he will have no time for fault finding. He will be 
too far on the road to discovery to share his secrets with the unini- 
tiated. The most serious obstacle to the advancement of the pro- 
fessional“student is the presence in our classes of those unable or 
unwilling to keep the pace. An inscrutable Providence, it may be 
assumed, inspires to professional study even those who are least 
capable, but why they should be inflicted on you is a mystery under- 
stood only by those who know why you get measles and mumps 
and second teeth. You may endure stoically the blunderings of 
your incapable associates, they will always be with you, but you 
have a right to resent the interference of those who are able to 
keep step but refuse to do it. It is a curious commentary on student 
life that those who deliberately seek to retard the advancement 
of a class by “bluffing” the instructor or absorbing an undue pro- 
portion of his attention, should ever be tolerated by honest students. 
It is perhaps still more remarkable that those who intentionally and 
persistently shirk class duties deceive themselves in thinking that it 
is of little consequence. 

Why such self-deception? What one of you has not sized up 
every classmate from the primary school on? You know every 
shirk and every trickster with whom you have been associated. In 
the ordinary course of events the associates of these defaulters in 
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years to come will know them as you do now. Talent and brilliancy 2 


cannot redeem such reputations. Some day when you wish to retain 
a lawyer in an important case you will not turn to the man, however 
brilliant or talented, who tricked you in class. You will never en- 
trust your life, or the life of anyone you are responsible for, to the 
care of that physician who undervalued scientific facts and jumped 
at conclusions in the classroom. You will place no confidence in 
the business man who as fellow student could not be depended on 
to do the fair thing. When the crucial time comes you will search 
out the man who knows how to do honest work, and you will pre- 
fer him for his straightforwardness rather than for any other quali- 
fication. Your way in such cases is the way of the world. It is 
the penalty—silent, unobtrusive, but no less effective,—that society 
inflicts on those who shirk its responsibilities. No further explana- 
tion is needed of the failure of some men to attain commanding 
success. 

He who would be a leader in professional life should understand 
human nature. He needs an intimate knowledge of his fellowmen, 
quick insight into human passions and prejudices and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of man’s ambitions and aspirations. He must 
be willing to bide his time and know how to act when the right 
time comes. In all his dealings he must exercise tact and common 
sense. In a word, he must know how to get on with his fellows. 

_ There is no factor in professional equipment so difficult of acqui- 

sition as this personal one. We take it for granted, other things 
equal, that the man who has it will succeed and that without it 
failure is almost certain. Strange that in our training courses we 
take no account of it. We seem to forget that while we are born 
with social instincts, we learn by experience the traditions of social 
life and acquire painfully the habits and customs of those among 
whom we live. A man learns how to get on with his fellows and 
how to lead them just as he learns everything else worth doing. 
A Robinson Crusoe existence is no preparation for social living. 

The ethical import of professional service requires that the pro- 
fessional man maintain a healthy interest in his fellows. He may 
not divorce himself from those whom he serves or from his profes- 
sional colleagues. He should not live to himself alone, least of all 
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during those years of preparatory training when habits are being 
fixed and customs established for all one’s later life. This, I take 
it, is the justification of all our so-called college-life, our clubs and 
fraternities, newspapers and periodicals, debates and athletic sports. 
We need them—the more the better, provided they are well con- 
ducted and kept within their proper sphere. 

Much has been said of late concerning American college sports. 
It is pointed out that relatively few engage in them, that they are 
unduly expensive, that they absorb too much time and are attended 
by serious abuses, and that instead of manly sports they have be- 
come games in which the determination to win outweighs all other 
considerations. It is a pity that such charges can be brought against 
a legitimate activity of student life and a greater pity that our stu- 
dents do not themselves make such criticism impossible. Despite 
all criticism, however, college sports and athletics are here to stay 
until something better is found. They afford healthful pastime for 
many who take only unimportant parts. There is variety enough 
to hold the interest of all who can be induced to cooperate with their 
fellows. Note the list: walking, running, jumping, hurdling, vault- 
ing, throwing, wrestling, fencing, boxing, tennis, rowing, lacrosse, 
base-ball, basket-ball and foot-ball. Yes, even foot-ball, the most ma- 
ligned of all, is worth playing, provided it can be a clean sport. I 
have no fear of serious harm from a few bruises and sprains and 
broken bones. All these will mend. They are the price youth pays 
for good health and animal spirits; they are part of the cost of 
learning how to get on with one’s fellows, how to lead and be led 
in the practical affairs of life. The curse of it all is its taint of 
professionalism, a misnomer, by the way, because true profession- 
alism, as I have tried to show, is guided by the highest ethical 
motives. The fault lies in exaggerating the element of contest 
and in making the determination to win paramount to all other con- 
siderations. It is the same kind of mistake that some college stu- 
dents and some college professors make when they consider the 
acquisition of knowledge, however valuable, an end in itself. A 
more wholesome view, in my opinion, is that both college studies 
and college sports are means to ends, the chief purpose of which 
is not the winning of the game. 
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The social life of our American colleges is rich in educational 
possibilities. I would not limit the activity of any decent club, or 
society, or association of students in which men get acquainted 
with one another, learn one another’s strength and weakness, and 
become familiar with the ways of thinking and acting that prevail 
in student life. Here they learn to give and take. Under the stress 
of such social intercourse the youth restrains his personal whims, 
modifies his family prejudices and becomes one of a social group, 
a group which ought to be typical of the best the world has to offer. 
If our college life falls short of this high ideal it is due to the frail- 
ties of human nature and the inexperience of college students. 

There never was a time when college life was cleaner, freer 
from immoralities and youthful excesses, than it is today. The 
typical college student is honest of purpose, fair in his dealings, 
upright in his life and enthusiastic in his interests. The college 
community is far safer than city streets or country villages. Some 
there are in every community who transgress the limits of propriety. 
We know the college student who thinks it smart to have his fling 
and we hear the excuse that one must know the seamy side of life 
in order to cope with it. But the honest student is fully aware of 
the fallacy. He knows that in order to cope with snakes he doesn’t 
need to crawl on his belly. The man who debases himself can offer 
no excuse for it save that of selfish gratification. 

If university studies afford the substantial materials out of 
which the professional man carves his career, it is equally true that 
his college life is the medium in which he develops his standards 
of personal worth. The professional school seeks to organize the 
scientific knowledge within a particular field and to adapt it to 
practical ends. The way in which this is done, the character of the 
instruction, the spirit of the instructors and the tone of the place 
determine in a large measure the ethical as well as the scientific 
status of the school. Careful, exact, conscientious workers are not 
trained by teachers who are indifferent to scientific accuracy in the 
classroom and unresponsive to the claims of the profession they 
represent. On the other hand, we appreciate the inspiring uplift 
of the great teacher—the man who through devotion to his subject 
leads his students to a clearer vision of the truth as he sees it and 
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rouses within them the ambition to give equally noble service. But 
however great the skill and inspiring the presence of teachers in a 
professional school they cannot supply all the training that a pro- 
fessional school should give; they cannot give that which students 
should give to each other. Just as college life furnishes the means 
of quickening the social and civic conscience of college students, 
so, I think, the professional school needs a life of its own for the 
promotion of professional ethics and the development of professional 
_ morals. The student of law, it seems to me, should enter upon his 
life work not only familiar with legal facts and procedure but also 
helped by his fellows to appreciate his position as the peacemaker 
of society. The teacher should go out not merely grounded in the 
subjects he will teach and skilled in giving instruction, but also eager 
to serve society in the way that he knows others of his fellows can 
and will serve it. The engineer who makes railroads, builds bridges, 
devises and operates machines, constructs canals and aqueducts and 
directs great industrial plants should somehow come to realize that 
his chief end is not the making or saving of money for himself 
or anyone else, but that he is a responsible factor in the present 
industrial order for the betterment of social conditions. Is he likely 
to get that notion in his active career, urged on, as he is sure to be, 
by business competition and the thirst for gain? Will the solemn 
promise of the medical graduate to observe the vows of the Hip- 
pocratic oath be of much avail if during the years of his preparation 
the full import of that historic formula is not borne in upon him 
by all the force of example in his daily intercourse with teacher 
and fellow student? 

Great as is the need of scientific attainment in every profession, 
there is even greater need of moral responsibility. We want law- 
yers, physicians, teachers, engineers, business men, who not only 
know how to do things but who will also insist on doing them right 
—moen who, conscious of their ability as leaders, are jealous of their 
professional honor—men who will readily sacrifice personal gain 
to uphold the dictates of conscience in their professional service. 
The professional school is the place above all others where such 
ideals can be impressed upon young men. There is no time in life 
when men are so susceptible to generous impulse and no place where 
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so many can be influenced at once. But, as I have already said, it 
is not the work of teachers and faculty alone; it is preeminently 
the result of the interaction and interrelation of students engrossed 
in a common undertaking and stirred by a common ambition to 
make their lives count for most. Your duty is to join hands with 
teachers and fellow students in making these years of professional 
study also years of growth into professional stature. Your life 
outside of class can be so ordered as to reinforce and supplement 
the instruction you receive. It is serious work to which you have 
put your hand and you will be held strictly responsible both by 
your own conscience and by the judgment of your fellowmen for 
the way you perform this task. 

The call to professional service comes to you young men in the 
form of imperious command. If it were the call to arms in the 
defense of your country you would respond by tens and hundreds, 
and not one of you would falter whithersoever your duty led. This 
call to service which I voice today comes to you from your country- 
men who are engaged in that everlasting war with sin and ignor- 
ance and greed and selfish ambition. They call on you to equip 
yourself for leadership and they confidently expect you to stand 
forth when your time comes fully prepared to merit the confi- 
dence they would place in you. They have put at your command all 
the resources of this university, an institution which brings to you 
the wisdom of the ages and lines you up with the great men who 
have preceded you here during the past century and a half. It is 
an inspiring company of leaders in statecraft, theology, law, medi- 
cine, business, engineering, and in all arts and sciences of every 
field. No one of those whom we today call great, no one whose 
life we would set up as a measure of our own, has failed to respond 
to that appeal in the cause of righteousness which comes to you 
today in the call to professional service. 

JAMES EARL RUSSELL 
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THE DUTIES OF THE MEDICAL. PROFESSION TO 
THE PUBLIC 


OUR presence here today to receive our welcome to the medical 
school is proof that you have weighed carefully the attrac- 
tions offered by the various learned professions and have chosen 
medicine. It is therefore needless for me to put before you the 
reasons for such a choice. It may be that you have been drawn to 
it by the opportunities it affords for purely scientific investigation, 
or it may be that the application of the science to the art of relieving 
human suffering and benefiting humanity has appealed to your best 
instincts. 

The search for conditions leading to diseases, whether of an 
infectious type or of the numerous sporadic types, may excite your 
interest. These scientific investigations are fundamental. The dis- 
coveries of the bacteriologist, who finds in the laboratory by the 
aid of the microscope the minute organisms which produce so many 
diseases ; who cultivates these little plants in appropriate soil, watch- 
ing their blossom and fruitage and seed, as he can do in the study 
of malaria, and who transplants these bacteria, thus finding out the 
conditions favorable to their life or disastrous to their reproduction, 
may well stimulate your scientific imagination. The facts that 
these bacteria growing in the human body produce changes in that 
body of a special kind, causing, on one hand, symptoms that we rec- 
ognize as peculiar to each kind, and, on the other hand, effects in 
the blood which we now regard as instinctive efforts of nature to 
kill the bacteria or to counteract their effect by producing an anti- 
dote,—all these facts and many other problems worked out in the 
laboratory by purely scientific methods afford a field of labor for 
those of you who are thus disposed. 

You may, on the other hand, have the more immediately prac- 
tical side of medicine in view. You may have seen the physician, 
calm, of keen judgment and sure insight, come to the bedside of 
some one dangerously ill and by his skillful direction, by his hopeful 
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confidence and by the use of remedies combat the symptoms and 
guide the patient through the illness to restored health and vigor. 
You may have known the surgeon, prompt to use means which 
seem at times cruel or daring, secure by his operative skill a rapid 
relief from conditions otherwise surely fatal. And this direct 
action for the saving of human life may be the thing which inspires 
you with enthusiasm and makes you feel that your work is the most 
practical and useful in the world. Or you may have the literary 
inclination of the scholar who is fascinated by the records of achieve- 
ment in some of the many fields of medicine and who delights in 
tracing the progress of knowledge, in gathering together the thou- 
sand and one facts which are scattered through various books in 
different languages, in bringing these facts into an orderly sequence 
and in presenting in concise and accurate form the sum total of 
knowledge on that subject, thus making accessible to every one the 
labor of many investigators through many years. Surely such a 
writer, the author of monographs and books on medicine, does 
much to disseminate information and is a most useful member of 
his profession. 

The widely varied character of the work open to you, the possi- 
bility of a choice among many different interests and activities, 
provides an outlet for your varied energies which I have no doubt 
you fully appreciate. The opportunities of specialization are so 
numerous in medicine that there is hardly any taste which cannot 
be satisfied. 

It is not of these things, however, that I wish to speak today. 
In your future course of study you will appreciate these various 
phases of the physician’s opportunity more and more. The thing 
I wish you to realize particularly is that in studying medicine you 
are becoming leaders and directors of the public in those matters 
which most nearly relate to their material and moral welfare. The 
duty of the physician to the community is an active element in life 
today and it is one whose value is being more and more appreciated. 
The result of these past years of scientific research and of wonder- 
ful discoveries regarding the nature and causes of disease has been 
to reveal many important facts that have a direct and practical bear- 
ing upon the prevention of disease. Prevention is not a matter for 
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the physician, it is a matter for the ordinary citizen to strive for 
and the citizen must be informed. He needs instruction. He sees 
its importance. He is willing to accept it. He is eager to apply 
it; if it is to keep him well or to save his children from disease and 
death. Here then isa field of labor waiting for you. Put the facts 
at your command before the public and it will soon appreciate the 
necessity of acting under your direction. Instruct them in regard 
to the prevention of typhoid fever by proper drainage and care in 
securing pure drinking water and they will demand and secure im- 
munity from this disease. Convince people of the need of vaccina- 
tion to prevent smallpox, of the need of prophylactic injections to 
prevent tetanus, of the need of the immediate use of antitoxin injec- 
tions of diphtheria, of the necessity of isolation of cases of infec- 
tious disease, and they will see the reason for these things and will 
promptly adopt the suggestions you give. Impress upon the com- 
munity the facts regarding tuberculosis; the enormous mortality of 
this disease, which still continues to affect a quarter of the race and 
kills 15,000 persons yearly in this city, the possibility of its 
control, if its dissemination is prevented, if it is promptly cared for, 
and if the infected persons are given specific directions regarding 
their manner of life, and the community will in the end welcome the 
knowledge. It is true that there are always ignorant or fanatical 
or prejudiced persons who oppose scientific progress and shut their 
eyes to danger. But the world as a whole is everywhere dominated 
by the intelligent section of the community. And just as Jenner’s 
vaccination for smallpox has in a century fought its way to general 
acceptance, though at first it met with violent opposition, and just 
as Lister’s antiseptic or aseptic methods of surgery have within 
thirty years revolutionized surgery, making possible hundreds of 
operations hitherto unheard of and thus have saved and will save 
millions of lives, so we may believe that proper methods of handling 
tuberculosis will within the next quarter of a century eliminate that 
scourge from the human race. The plagues of the middle ages 
have been vanquished and this modern plague is in a fair way to 
follow them. It is part of your duty to bend your energies to this 
great work, not only by applying your skill to the relief of those 
many forms in which the disease shows itself, but more especially 
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in giving the widest dissemination to those facts which bear upon 
the prevention of its development and spread. Then you will per- 
form a most widely useful service, not merely in some small com- 
munity or city as a practicing physician, however large your prac- 
tice, but to the world at large, which is made up of the small com- 
munities which you can reach. 

This is the age of publicity. The idea of mystery in science is 
exploded. There are no secrets in medicine. The use of a dead 
language in writing our directions is destined soon to be given up. 
There is a demand for open facts and clear statements. And no 
one can present these facts so well as the expert who knows the 
subject. You will here learn to be such experts. You will acquire 
all the knowledge of disease, of its causes, of its remedies, of its 
prevention, which can be had. Remember that it is a large part of 
your duty to make this knowledge available to others, not merely 
by your efforts as physicians in the care of sick persons, but by 
your activity as citizens in your land in the care of its people. 

The necessity of proper directions of the public health has al- 
ready been recognized by the establishment everywhere in our coun- 
try of officers and boards of health. In many cases these are most 
efficient, as, for example, in the City of New York, where the best 
talent in the profession is devoted to this service. In many other 
places such health officers are mere political dummies, holding the 
offices for their salary and being of no influence and little use in 
their communities. It is important that the public should be shown 
how great is the responsibility of such health officers ; how important 
and useful is their sphere of operation and how necessary to the 
community is a well-organized board of health in every place. Such 
health departments are doubly necessary at the present time when 
the diagnosis of many diseases depends on bacteriological or patho- 
logical examinations only possible in a laboratory and impossible for 
the individual to carry out. Every health officer in every small 
community should be in close relation with a well-equipped labora- 
tory under a special expert in the nearest city, so that there shall be 
no delay in the investigation of diphtheritic, typhoid or tubercular 
excretions, or in those blood examinations now essential to diagno- 
sis and to treatment. The establishment of such laboratories in all 
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towns is a necessity, and this fact with the need of ample endowment 
by the State is a matter to be urged upon the State legislatures. By 
exerting your influence in spreading the information among the 
public; in making clear the need of State supervision and aid in pro- 
viding proper facilities for the boards of health and in demanding 
pure water supplies, clean milk supplies, perfect drainage for towns, 
sanitary inspection of tenements and sweatshops and the prevention 
of overcrowding in lodging houses, and the separation of patients 
suffering from infectious and contagious disease, you can do much 
to benefit public health. 

I turn now to another sphere of activity open to you and loudly 
demanding the efforts of the medical profession, namely, the pre- 
vention of diseases of occupation by legislative enactment. You 
may say why invoke law to treat disease? Can we not as physicians 
handle it? Is it necessary to appeal for aid to law givers who are 
not always intelligent or safe allies? . 

When we study the poor patients who crowd our dispensaries 
and hospitals and who are often ignorant not only of the nature 
of their affections but of the causes which produce them, we find 
a large number who have incurred the disease by reason of the 
character of their work. They are suffering from diseases inci- 
dent to their occupation and which might perhaps under certain 
circumstances have been prevented. The number of industries in 
which lead poisoning is common is not generally known. Painters 
and plumbers and those who work on lead become impregnated by 
the lead, which soon affects the nerves and causes a form of para- 
lysis incapacitating the laborer for many months. Those who work 
out of doors are far less liable to this than those who work indoors, 
and when, as in certain factories, the lead is in the air, the room is 
close and not ventilated, it is the exception for the laborer to escape 
the poison. In the annual report of the chief inspector of fac- 
tories in England in 1906 cases of lead poisoning are reported 
in the following occupations: File cutting, coachmaking, smelting 
of metals, printing, type founding and type setting, turning and 
enamelling, whitelead manufacture, china and earthenware manu- 
facture, especially glazing of pottery, lithographic work, manufac- 
ture of glass, of electric accumulators, of paints and colors and ship- 
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building. In 1899, 1,258 cases of lead poisoning were reported in 
England among these industries. But under the restrictive laws 
passed by Parliament and enforced, protecting the workmen in 
these industries, the number of cases had been reduced to 632 in 
1906. Women, who seem to be more susceptible to lead palsy than 
men, have been excluded by law from such employment in England. 

Manufacturers of looking-glasses and of silk-hats, of barom- 
eters, of incandescent lamps and of articles which are bronzed, 
employ mercury in their trade and employees are exposed to the 
fumes of mercury in these factories as mercury volatilizes at a low 
temperature. If ventilation is not adequate, poisoning results, pro- 
ducing tremor and paralysis or even death. Arsenic is largely used 
in arts and manufactures, and unless great care is taken it produces 
serious forms of disease. In all dyeworks where it is used, in the 
preparation of wallpaper and artificial flowers, in the manufacture 
of white arsenic, in curing furs, and in many other factories in- 
stances of arsenic poisoning are very common. Other metals, 
such as copper, zinc and phosphorus, are equally poisonous, and the 
last named is a frequent cause of disease among those who produce 
matches. In many chemical trades the employees are exposed to 
various poisons, such as nitric acid fumes, aniline dyes, sulphuric 
acid fumes, nitro-benzene gas and many other substances given off 
in gases and vapors. 

In addition to the occupations where poisons are taken into the 
body, there are many occupations in which the laborer is exposed 
to undue risks. Caisson disease is seen all the time in our hos- 
pitals, this being due to the sudden change from the high pressure 
to the low pressure of air incurred by the workman in coming out 
of the caisson where he has worked under a pressure of many 
atmospheres. Precautions are provided by having a series of cham- 
bers, each under a different pressure, but even this is not always 
enough to prevent this disease. The manufacture of explosives 
is attended by great risks and the number of accidents in such 
factories is far greater than is ordinarily appreciated. Then there 
are many diseases due to organic or inorganic dust in the air that 
is inhaled, irritating the lungs, or is swallowed, producing affections 
of the stomach and intestines. In the great steel industries, which 
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involve grinding and polishing of iron and thus throw minute iron 
dust into the air; in the textile manufactures, where cotton, silk or 
jute is handled, and other fine particles are mingled with the dust; 
in cement making, flourmills, sawmills, tobacco factories, and many 
other industries it has been found that the percentage of deaths 
from consumption was much greater than in other employments 
where dust was not constantly in the air breathed. Sommerfield 
has shown that of one thousand persons employed in occupations 
without the production of dust, 381 died of phthisis, while of one 
thousand persons occupied in trades giving rise to dust, from 480 
to 598 died of phthisis. Only 115 farmers in one thousand die of 
phthisis. There is thus a distinct danger to those who are ex- 
posed to the inhalation of dust or of poisons in their various occupa- 
tions. Now in England, Germany, France and on the centinent 
generally, it has been found expedient to pass laws protecting these 
exposed laborers so far as possible from the dangers of their occu- 
pations. A certain air space in workshops and factories is de- 
manded. Regular ventilating apparatus with forced draughts to 
carry off noxious gases is required in those factories where chem- 
icals are used or dust is inevitable, and where trades are particularly 
dangerous, as the making of looking-glasses, the glazing of pottery, 
special devices are required by law to obviate the evil effects. In- 
spectors of factories report regularly their discoveries of defects. 
The factory acts and the protection they afford to employees in 
England might be taken as models for our imitation. And even 
processes of manufacture which carry danger have been modified 
by law. 

One specific case may interest you.* In Staffordshire over fifty 
thousand persons are employed in the manufacture of china and 
earthenware. Ten years age the large number of cases of lead poi- 
soning in this district caused so much comment and criticism, that 
the Home Secretary appointed a commission to ascertain how the 
danger might be removed. That commission recommended that 
the percentage of lead could be much reduced in the glazes and in 
some could be eliminated. The manufacturers protested, maintain- 
ing that their methods could not be changed. The matter was 


* Diseases of occupation, by Thomas Oliver, M.D. E. P. Dutton & Cor 
1908. 
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finally arbitrated and the result was that lead employed in the 
process was reduced from 20 per cent. or 15 per cent. to 5 per cent., 
a monthly medical examination of workers was made obligatory, 
overalls and head coverings were provided and maintained by em- 
ployers for women, respirators were to be worn by persons specially 
exposed, and the floors of workrooms were to be sprinkled and swept 
daily and a scheme of compensation for lead poisoning was ar- 
ranged. Under these rules the trade has been working since 1903, 
and the number of cases of lead poisoning has been reduced over 
a half. This illustrates how legal enactment is necessary in some 
cases to enforce conditions that are needed for the prevention of 
disease. 

As you go about in your various fields of medical practice you 
will soon come in contact with labor conditions which you will 
see are evil. In many cases a careful investigation will reveal the 
source of evil and lead you to find a remedy. It is your work 
to secure that remedy. Show the employer the condition; seek his 
aid in its correction. But if he will not act, then make known 
the condition to the public, initiate and promote public legislation 
in your local boards, in your State assemblies and senates. Bring 
these matters into notice, and you will be doing a strictly medical 
service not to your own patients merely, but to the community and 
to the country. 

The laboring class needs our interest, our knowledge and our 
effort in securing that adequate protection in their labor which is 
afforded them abroad. You are the men to inaugurate this work, 
and as physicians you must guide the public sentiment and supply 
the necessary information on which the needed laws must be based. 
We have a department of commerce and labor in our national 
government. We doctors must see that it does something more 
than to collect statistics regarding the trusts. 

There is one other relation to the public that I wish to mention 
as one of the duties to which you are called. It is one that will 
carry responsibility, but that will repay your effort and it is one 
that, while giving you much satisfaction, is not to be estimated 
in terms of money. I mean your personal influence with your 
patients in aiding them by advice and counsel in those various crit- 
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ical times and emergencies which occur and recur in every one’s 
experience. Fifty years ago, in our simpler type of life, the clergy- 
man stood in the community as the one man of clean, high, un- 
selfish mind, to whom one could safely go for disinterested advice 
and counsel. This is still so to some extent and many members 
of the community who preserve their religious faith or who are 
devoted to their special church rely upon the clergy. The estab- 
lishment of a personal relation between priest and parishioner best 
elaborated by the Catholic church, while open to criticism and 
abuse, is one which offers a great deal of help and comfort to many 
uncertain minds. But today there are many who have no church 
and no priest and yet need guidance in many ways. These turn for 
help to the physician and he is supplanting the clerygman as the one 
from whom to obtain counsel and advice. Your relations with 
your patients are likely to be very intimate. They will come to 
you in perplexity and in trouble for your personal view of their 
complex situations and for your aid or comfort. Learn to look 
impartially at all sides of a question. Keep your moral sense un- 
clouded. Do not hesitate to uphold high standards. Never com- 
promise with deceit and fraud. And let your own lives and con- 
duct be such that your influence in the community shall be for 
the best, the purest and the noblest. In this way only can you 
command the confidence of your patients and the respect of the 
public, which is essential if you are to guide them in their diffi- 
culties, safeguard their health and welfare and be a benefit to them 
both materially and morally. 

These then, gentlemen, are some of the fields of activity open- 
ing before you as you enter upon your medical career. They are 
broad fields, with wide boundaries and far prospects. The soil 
needs be cultivated, but it will yield an abundant harvest to the 
persistent worker. The opportunities for your effort are varied. 
That effort is sure to be crowned with success. To add to the 
sum of scientific knowledge, to find some new means of bringing 
comfort, help and relief to the suffering, to protect the ignorant 
and to guard the welfare of the public, these surely are objects 
worthy of your ardent enthusiasm and of your best endeavor. 

M. ALLEN STARR 
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THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


HE establishment by the trustees of a summer session at Colum- 
bia University in 1900 was realized to be an important step 
when it was taken, but no one could then foresee how important 
it was to prove. The first session with 417 students was a gratify- 
ing success and made evident the fact that the establishment of 
summer courses at Columbia filled a definite need; this was made 
more clear by the increase to 579 students in 1g01 and to 643 in 
1902. The work, however, was regarded by our academic com- 
munity at large as something outside the real field of University 
operations, in no sense a vital part of the activity of the institution. 
It was supposed to be chiefly useful as a place where ambitious 
teachers who had no chance to have real university training could 
get a tolerable imitation of it for a few weeks in the year, and, 
on the other hand as a means whereby impecunious junior officers 
of the University could make both ends meet. The change within 
half a dozen years from the status of summer-boarder of doubtful 
intellectual and academic antecedents, given house-room as a sort 
of experiment, to its present universally accepted position as one of 
the most thoroughly useful, creditable, and characteristic parts of 
the life of the University, is not merely amusing to those who be- 
lieved in the summer session from the first, but it represents a very 
important fact in the history of the University. 

The object of this paper is not to make a formal statement of 
the development of the academic courses and the increase of the 
student and teaching bodies in successive years, but rather to at- 
tempt to give some picture of the life at the University during the 
summer. Two tables are appended which show in compact statis- 
tical form the growth of the work. 

Even more gratifying than the steady increase in numbers from 
417 in 1900 to 1,500 in 1908 has been the improvement in the 
quality of the student body. In our first summer sessions a fair 
proportion of the students were poorly-trained public school teach- 
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ers, who for the sake of the loaves and fishes were looking for 
sixty hours lectures in this or in that for credit toward a higher 
license. Today, while public school teachers form a large and most 
valuable element, this short-cut element has been pretty thoroughly 
weeded out and is no longer a clog upon the competent students. 
According to the registrar’s records, 839 students, three-fifths of 
the total registration of 1,392 in the session of 1907, were either 
matriculated in Columbia University or had shown qualifications 
for matriculation under some faculty, and of these 466, over one- 
third of the total, held academic degrees. As the registration blanks 
did not call for specific information on this point, the actual number 
of potential matriculants was doubtless considerably larger. 

Of course we do not forget that Columbia is not the only uni- 
versity that has accomplished valuable results through summer 
courses. Our work is part of a movement that is going on all over 
the country, but we may be forgiven a little pride when we see 
how steadily Columbia’s summer session, in the face of increasing 
competition and without State aid or specific gift or endowment, 
has grown both actually and relatively in numbers and influence. 

Nor do we forget that it is not Columbia University alone that 
brought over fifteen hundred men and women to us last summer. 
It is Columbia University im the City of New York. And it is not 
alone the museums and galleries and libraries that make New York 
an educational center. It is Coney Island; it is the East Side; it is 
the subway and tunnels and bridges, and the multitudes using them. 
One may read all the descriptions in the world, but to realize it 
one must see the Stock Exchange on a busy day, or the departure 
of an ocean liner, or a great service in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, or 
the Singer Building, or Macy’s, or Tiffany’s, or Ellis Island, or any 
one of the thousand other experiences that may be had for the 
asking in New York. The summer session realizes the true educa- 
tional place of these things and has from the first arranged excur- 
sions about the city and its surroundings as part of its educational 
offering. 

The session lasts six weeks, but its administration lasts the year 
round. The correspondence with teachers and students is enormous. 
The editing of the announcement and the distribution of thirty- 
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five thousand copies is no small task, but the most important work 
of the director and of the administrative board is the study of the 
relation between the summer session and the other parts of the 
University, to the end that the usefulness of the whole institution 
to the public may be made as great as possible. Each single summer 
course has thirty one-hour exercises exclusive of examinations, the 
same number as a one-hour course throughout the academic year 
or a two-hour course throughout a half-year. This makes possible 
an accurate coordination of the summer courses with those offered 
from September to June, and a definite credit toward an academic 
degree or certificate for summer work completed. For those stu- 
dents who can come to the University only in the summer, a study 
of suitable sequences of courses offered in successive sessions is 
necessary. The correlation of the summer courses with those in 
extension teaching offers its own set of problems. As an example 
of how close and how mutually helpful the relations between the 
summer session and each University school may become we may 
take the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. Every 
year many graduates from other colleges wish to enter these schools. 
They have ordinarily had enough scientific work in college to cover 
most of the work of the first, and often of the second year of the 
professional courses, but they lack, usually, one or two fundamental 
subjects, just enough to throw their September programs into a 
hopeless snarl. Through the cooperation of the summer session 
these men may now take the troublesome subjects, such as mineral- 
ogy, drafting, quantitative analysis, in advance—and a course in prac- 
tical surveying is arranged for them at the engineering camp after the 
session is over—so that they can enter the professional school in Sep- 
tember on an even keel. Other courses are maintained for the more 
far-seeing prospective engineer who begins his professional prep- 
aration in the summer of his junior, or in some cases, even of his 
sophomore college year. The engineering student who comes direct 
trom the secondary school may enter free and clear via the summer 
session, even though his school has not provided the required lab- 
oratory work in chemistry and physics, and higher algebra and 
trigonometry. The matriculated student, who because he has had 
to work his way as he went, or through poor preparation or human 
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frailty, has fallen down before his calculus or other academic 
stumbling block, may be raised to his feet and rejoin his class in the 
autumn, thanks to the summer session. 

The articulation with the undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools and Teachers College have been similarly studied, and per- 
haps the most important problem for the future is the development 
of closer and more effective relations between the summer session 
and the schools of law, medicine, architecture and pharmacy. 

The question of demanding formal entrance requirements for 
admission to the summer session has been raised, but cut bono? A 
maxim none the less true because of the infrequency of its appli- 
cation in academic communities and elsewhere is that we should be 
sure we need a law before we make it. The pace that is now main- 
tained in our summer classes shows that the quality of student 
fitness there is distinctly more satisfactory than through the winter. 
No matter how handsome it might look in the announcement, there- 
fore, why should we make a rule just for the pleasure of making 
it, which might turn away from the summer session the serious 
men and women without formal credentials, who each year prove 
their ability to pursue our summer courses to their own pleasure 
and profit and without detriment to their fellow students? 

Throughout, the administration has been as much concerned with 
the indirect factors in making the University worth while to the 
student as with the formal courses of instruction. It has main- 
tained open-air evening concerts, and organ recitals and religious 
services; and only those who know the beauty of the University on 
a summer night or the effect of coming in from the vivid July 
sunlight to the cool dignity and peace of St. Paul’s Chapel can 
realize to the full the value of these gatherings. There are also 
illustrated lectures in the fine arts, open to all students without 
registration, and a series of special public lectures in which the 
speakers are ordinarily not on the summer session staff. There 
are evening receptions in the gymnasium, special exhibitions at 
Teachers College, and this year South Field was turned over to 
the Ben Greet Players for open-air performances of Shakspere. 
Everything possible is done for the physical well being and comfort 
of the students, either without fee or at the lowest possible charges 
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for maintenance. The swimming pool, tennis courts and athletic 
field are at their disposal. Three of the University dormitories, 
the Commons, and Earl Hall, the student building, are kept open. 
In addition most of the Greek letter societies keep their club 
houses in commission for the convenience of the members of their 
own and other chapters. All these things, lectures and concerts and 
tennis alike, are not only valuable in themselves, but since students, 
like soldiers, do their most effective work when contented and happy, 
they react most favorably upon the classroom work. 

Probably through the leaven of those who are in residence 
throughout the year, or who have been at previous summer sessions, 
it takes only a day or two at the beginning of each session for 
large groups of students to get to know one another, and before 
the end of the first week there are clusters of them sitting under 
the trees or in the dormitory common-rooms, or starting off for 
the subway after lectures to shop or go to the ball-game as the case 
may be. It does not take long for them to show one another, too, 
the glories of the sunset light across the Hudson from Riverside 
Drive, and the equally impressive view across the flat stretch of 
countless city roofs to Long Island Sound from the eastern edge 
of our narrow acropolis. 

And it is well worth while for the students to learn to know one 
another. In the first place the ambition and determination that 
makes one work, and work hard, while one’s friends are taking it 
easy, serves as a sieve with a pretty fine screen. Men and women 
from all over the world, who are worth knowing, have come to 
our summer sessions; from the Philippines, Africa, Australia, China, 
Japan, India, South America, from most of the European coun- 
tries, and from every part of the United States and Canada. They 
are of all sorts and conditions, from the infant prodigy in short trou- 
sers who is ready to enter college at fifteen, to the graybearded 
professor from a sister university, or the head of a great manufac- 
turing establishment or engineering firm. There are teachers who 
serve as principal, teaching staff and janitor in some little roadside 
school, and all the intermediate grades up to city school superin- 
tendents—foreign savants learning American conditions, Sisters of 
Charity, clerks and stenographers from downtown taking ambitious 
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vacations, people of the stage, doctors, lawyers and clergymen. 
There are college men and women from hundreds of different in- 
stitutions. Indeed, if no courses at all were given the students might 
well come together to learn of one another. 

Columbia’s summer community is not limited to the teaching 
staff and students of the summer session. The sessions draw to the 
University many others whose choice of New York as a summer 
resort is deliberate (there are far worse places), and it adds im- 
mediately to the happiness of those to whom a summer in New York 
is inevitable. 

A number of our professors come back after planting their 
families in the country and quietly and uninterruptedly finish up 
odds and ends for which there was no moment free before Com- 
mencement. Few things, by the way, are more galling to the in- 
structor in a modern institution than the bland assumption that 
for one-third of the year he has nothing to do but twiddle his 
thumbs. What with the reading and experimental work that is 
absolutely necessary to keep him from going backward in his pro- 
fession, to say nothing of going forward, the reports and orders 
and other departmental chores, a share in the summer teaching 
and the general University correspondence and committee work, a 
man is lucky if he gets three or four weeks to himself for relaxa- 
tion and recuperation for the next year’s grind. 

There are also a number of former graduate students, now teach- 
ing elsewhere, who have no need for formal courses of instruction, 
but who come here to do their summer reading and research, as- 
sured of intellectual companionship. Editors and writers and other 
illuminati come up from downtown in the late afternoon, certain 
of a breeze and a favorable differential of six or seven degrees 
in the thermometer, and excellent table-talk. Less intellectually 
minded alumni come up for tennis or a swim in the pool. Then 
there is dinner at the Faculty Club with the men of the summer 
staff and afterward a smoke on the veranda, which looks out across 
South Court through a frame of deep foliage upon what is per- 
haps the most beautiful coup d’oeil in New York—the colonnade 
of the University Library. 

There is today almost no side of the life of the University 
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upon which the summer session has not had its influence. There 
are men in our Law School and Medical School who would never 
have matriculated but for the enthusiastic influences of a sister who 
had been a summer session student. I have already spoken of the 
engineering students from other colleges whose entry upon their life 
work will be advanced a half year or a year through the opportu- 
nity to straighten out their schedules in the summer. Ambitious 
teachers have been brought to see the wisdom of spending a year 
at Teachers College through a summer’s experience at the Uni- 
versity. Many a self-supporting boy has been enabled to complete 
his preparation for entrance through the very low instruction 
charges which it is possible for the summer session to make. There 
are not a few alumni who would never have received their diplomas 
with their class had they not been able to counteract in the summer 
the effects of entering, not wisely, but too well, into undergraduate 
activities. 

Junior professors in many departments have had the chance to 
show what was in them in the summer session. It may even be 
that some of our departments have been rescued from the provin- 
cialism that is not impossible even in a metropolis through contact 
with the fresh ideas of colleagues from other institutions who were 
called here to teach in the summer session. 

Of these men from outside there have been no fewer than 91 
instructors from 54 institutions who thus know of Columbia from 
personal experience. The number of teachers all over the country 
who look back with gratitude to the University for the opportunity 
during the summer of professional training, review, or research, 
mounts up into the thousands. 

Not a few important educational innovations which have been 
tried in the comparatively simple organization of the summer are 
now in regular operation throughout the academic year. For ex- 
ample, the excellent results from the intensive method of daily 
summer courses has led the way to changing some of our most 
fundamental courses from three hours weekly for the year to five 
hours weekly for a half-year, a saving of fifteen exercises to the 
professor and the students, with no loss in the effectiveness of the 
instruction. 
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The future historian of Columbia will, I think, have many rea- 
sons for giving an important place to the first decade of the twentieth 
century and not the least of these will be the development of the 
summer life with its picturesqueness, its wide field of usefulness 
and its solid foundation of scholarship. 
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Note.—These figures do not include the summer course in medicine, nor the 
summer courses in surveying, geodesy and mining. 
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EDUCATION AND THE SOCIALISTIC MOVEMENT* 


N a noteworthy address delivered at Princeton University, Presi- 
| dent Cleveland expressed the hope that our higher institutions 
of learning would range themselves like a wall barring the prog- 
ress of revolutionary doctrines. If one may judge by appearances, 
this hope has not been realized. There may be a smaller percentage 
of educated persons than of uneducated ones in the ranks of radical 
socialism. Those ranks are most readily recruited from the body 
of ill-paid workingmen; but there are enough highly educated per- 
sons in them to prove that socialism and the higher culture are not 
incompatible; and a question that is well worth asking and, if pos- 
sible, answering, is, What is likely to be the permanent attitude 
of a scientific mind toward the claims of thoroughgoing socialism? 
Will it be generally conservative or the opposite? Will there be an 
alliance between intelligence and discontented labor—the kind of 
union that was once cynically called a “coalition of universities 
and slums”? If so, it will make a formidable party. 

It is clear, in the first place, that the scientific habit of thought 
makes one hospitable to new ideas. A man who cultivates that 
habit is open to conviction where an ignorant person is not so. He 
is accustomed to pursue the truth and let the quest lead him where 
it will. He examines evidence which appears to have force, even 
although the conclusion to which it leads may be new and un- 
pleasant. 

Now, at the very outset of any inquiry about socialism, there 
appear certain undisputed facts which create a prima facie case in 
its favor; and the first of them is the beauty of the ideal which it 
presents: humanity as one family; men working together as breth- 
ren, and enjoying, share and share alike, the fruits of their labor— 
what could be more attractive? There will be an abundance for 
every one, and as much for the weak as for the strong; and there 
will be no cause for envy and repining. There will be fraternity 
ensured by the absence of subjects of contention. We shall love our 
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brethren because we shall have no great cause to hate them; such 
is the picture. We raise just here no question as to the possibility 
of realizing it. It is a promised land and not a real one that we 
are talking about, and for the moment we have given to the social- 
ists carte blanche to do the promising. The picture that they hold 
up before us certainly has traits of beauty. It is good and pleasant 
for brethren to dwell together in unity and in abundance. 

Again, there is no denying the imperfections of the present 
system both on its ethical and on its economic side. There is enor- 
mous inequality of conditions—want at one extreme and inordinate 
wealth at another. Many a workingman and his family are a prey 
to irregular employment and continual anxiety. For such persons 
what would not a leveling out of inequalities do? To a single cap- 
italist personally a billion dollars would mean palaces, yachts, and 
a regiment of retainers. It would mean a redoubling of his present 
profusion of costly decorations, clothing, and furnishings, and it 
would mean the exhausting of ingenuity in inventing pleasures, all 
of which, by a law of human nature, would pall on the man from 
mere abundance. What would the billionaire lose by parting with 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of his wealth? With the modest ten 
millions that would be left he could have every pleasure and advan- 
tage that money ought to purchase. What would not the sum 
he would surrender do for a hundred thousand laborers and their 
families? It would provide comforts for something like half a 
million persons. It would give them means of culture and of 
health, banish the hunger specter, and cause them to live in mental 
security and peace. In short, at the cost of practically nothing 
for one man, the redistribution we have imagined would translate 
half a million persons to a comfortable and hopeful level of life. 

Again, the growth of those corporations to which we give the 
name of “trusts’”’ has lessened the force of one stock argument 
against socialism, and added a wholly new argument in its favor. 
The difficulty of managing colossal enterprises formerly stood 
in many minds as the chief consideration against nationaliza- 
tion of capital and industry. What man, or what body of men, 
can possibly be wise and skillful enough to handle such operations ? 
They are now, in some instances, in process of handling them, and 
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those who wish to change the present order tell us that all we have 
to do is to transfer the ownership of them to the state, and let 
them continue working as they do at present. We have found men 
wise enough to manage the trusts, and probably, in most cases, 
they are honest enough to do so in the interest of the stockholders. 
On the question of honesty the socialist has the advantage in the 
argument, for he will tell us that with the private ownership of 
capital made impossible by law, the temptation to dishonesty is 
removed. If the socialistic state could be warranted free from 
“oraft,” this would constitute the largest single argument in its 
favor. 

It is, indeed, not the same thing to manage a myriad of indus- 
tries as to manage a single one, because certain nice adjustments 
have to be made between the several industries, and we shall see 
what this difficulty signifies; but as we are looking only at prima 
facie claims, we will give to the argument from the existence of 
trusts all the force that belongs to it. 

As the difficulty of nationalizing production has been reduced, 
the need of it has been increased, for the trusts are becoming partial 
monopolies, able to raise prices, reduce wages, cheapen raw mate- 
rials, and make themselves, if they shall go much farther in this 
line, altogether intolerable. Indeed, the single fact of the presence 
of private monopoly, and the lack of any obvious and sure plan of 
successfully dealing with it, has been enough to convert a multi- 
tude of intelligent men to the socialistic view. 

Here, then, is a list of arguments making an effective case 
for socialism: the beauty of its ideal, the glaring inequalities of 
the present system, the reduction of the difficulty of managing great 
industries through public officials, the growing evils of private 
monopoly, and the preference for public monopoly as a mode of 
escape. They captivate a multitude of persons, and it is time care- 
fully to weigh them. It is necessary to decide whether the promises 
of the socialistic state are to be trusted. Would the ideal mate- 
rialize? Is it a substantial thing, within reachable distance, or is 
it a city in the clouds? If it is not wholly away from the earth, 
is it on the delectable mountains of a remote millennium? Is it 
as wholly desirable as it at first appears? 
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There are some considerations which any educated mind should 
be able to grasp, which reduce the attractiveness of the socialistic 
ideal itself. Shall we transform humanity into a great band of 
brethren by abolishing private property? Differences of wealth 
which now excite envy would, of course, be removed. The temp- 
tation to covetousness would be reduced, since there would not be 
much to covet. There would be nothing a man could do with 
plunder—unless he could emigrate with it. Would “hatred and 
all uncharitableness ” be therefore completely absent, or would they 
be present in a form that would still make trouble? 

Even though there would be no differences of possessions be- 
tween man and man, there would be great differences in the desira- 
bility of different kinds of labor. Some work is safe and some is 
dangerous. Some is agreeable and some is disagreeable. The 
artist, the author, the scientist, the explorer, and the inventor take 
pleasure in their work; and that is not often to be said of the 
stoker, the grinder of tools, the coal-miner, or the worker in fac- 
tories where explosives or poisons are made. It is not to be said 
of any one who has to undergo exhausting labor for long hours. 
In industries managed by the state there would be no practicable 
way of avoiding the necessity of assigning men to disagreeable, 
arduous, unhealthful, or dangerous employments. Selections of 
men for such fields of labor would in some way have to be made, 
and those selected for the undesirable tasks would have to be held 
to them by public authority. Well would it be if the men so con- 
signed, looking upon the more fortunate workers, were not good 
material for an army of discontent. Well would it be if their dis- 
content were not turned into suspicion of their rulers and charges 
of favoritism in personal treatment. There would not be, as now, 
an abstraction called a “system,” on which, as upon the camel’s 
back, it would be possible to load the prevalent evils. Strong in 
the affections of the people must be the personnel of a government 
that could survive the discontent which necessary inequalities of 
treatment would excite. Would the government be likely to be thus 
strong in popular affection? We may judge as to this if we look 
at one further peculiarity of it. 

The pursuit of wealth now furnishes the outlet for the over- 
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mastering ambition of many persons. In the new state, the desire 
to rise in the world would have only one main outlet, namely, 
politics. The work of governing the country, and that of manag- 
ing its industries, would be merged in one great official body. The 
contrast between rulers and ruled would be enormously heightened 
by this concentration of power in the hands of the rulers, and by 
the further fact that the ruled would never be able, by means of 
wealth, to acquire an offset for the advantages of office-holding. 
The desire for public position must therefore be intensified. 

There would be some prizes to be gained, in a worthy way, 
by other kinds of service, such as authorship, invention, and dis- 
covery; but the prizes which would appeal to most men would be 
those of officialdom. Is it in reason to suppose that the method 
of securing the offices would then be better than it is at present? 
Would a man, under the new régime, work quietly at his task in 
the shoe-shop, the bakery, or the mine, waiting for the office to 
which he aspired to seek him out, or would he try to make terms 
with other men for mutual assistance in the quest of office? Would 
rings be less general than they are now? Could there fail to be 
bosses and political machines? Would the Tammanys of the new 
order, then, be an improvement on the Tammanys of the old order? 
To the sober second thought which mental training ought to favor, 
it appears that the claim of the socialistic state to a peculiar moral 
excellence brought about by its equality of possessions needs a very 
thorough sifting. 

Without making any dogmatic assertions, we may say that there 
would certainly have to be machines of some sort for pushing men 
into public offices, and that these would have very sinister possi- 
bilities. They would be opposed by counter machines, made up of 
men out of office and anxious to get in. “I am able to see,” said 
Marshal MacMahon, when nearing the end of his brief presidency 
of the French Republic, “that there are two classes of men—those 
who command and those who must obey.” If the demarcation were 
as sharp as that in actual society, and if the great prizes in life 
were political, brief indeed might be the tenure of place by any 
one party, and revolutions of more than South American frequency 
might be the normal state of society. One may look at the ideal 
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which collectivism presents, with no thought of such dangers; but 
it is the part of intelligence at least to take account of them. 

Besides the fact that some would be in office and others out, 
and that some would be in easy and desirable trades and others in 
undesirable ones, there would be the further fact that some would | 
live in the city and some in the country, and that the mere local- 
izing of occupations would afford difficulty for the ruling class 
and be a further cause of possible discontent. But a much more 
serious test of the capacity of the government would have to be 
made in another way. Very nice adjustments would have to be 
made between agriculture on one hand, and manufactures and com- 
merce on the other; and further adjustments would have to be 
made between the different branches of each generic division. All 
this would be done, not automatically as at present, by the action 
of demand and supply in a market, but by the voluntary acts of 
officials. Here is the field in which the wisdom of officials would 
be overtaxed. They might manage the mills of the steel trust, 
but it would trouble them to say how many men should be employed 
in that business and how many in every other, and of the men in 
that generic branch, how many should work in Pittsburg and how 
many in the mines of Michigan and Minnesota. 

A fine economic classic is the passage in which Bishop Whately 
describes the difficulty of provisioning the City of London by the 
action of an official commissariat, and contrasts it with the perfec- 
. tion with which this is now done without such official control. In- 
dividuals, each of whom seeks only to promote his own interest, 
work in harmony, prevent waste, and secure the city against a lack 
of any needed element. Far greater would be the contrast between 
satisfying by public action every want of a nation, and doing this 
by the present automatic process; and yet crude thought even calls 
competition “ chaotic,” and calls on the state to substitute an orderly 
process. Into that particular error discriminating thought will not 
readily fall. 

Difficulties which a discerning eye perceives, and an undiscern- 
ing one neglects, thus affect the conclusion that is reached as to 
whether a socialistic plan of industry could or could not be made 
to work. Ignorance does not so much as encounter the real diffi- 
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culties in the case, but lightly assumes that the plan would work, 
and is eager to try it. I am not here and now claiming that the 
difficulties cited positively prove that the scheme would not work. 
Granting now, for the sake of further argument, that it could be 
made to work—that on the political side it would proceed smoothly 
and peaceably, and that on the economic side it would run on no 
fatal rocks—would it give a material result worth having? 

Here is a chance for a wider range of difference between the 
conclusions of different minds. There are three specific conse- 
quences of the socialistic plan of industry, each of which is at least 
possible; and a prospect that all of them would occur together 
would suffice to deter practically every one from adhering to this 
plan. Estimates of the probability of these evils will vary, but that 
each one of the three is possible, is not to be denied. Of these re- 
sults, the first is, on the whole, the gravest. It is the check that 
socialism might impose on technical progress: At present we see 
a bewildering succession of inventions transforming the industries 
of the world. Machine after machine appears in rapid succession, 
each displacing its predecessor, working for a time and giving way 
to still better devices. The power of man over nature increases 
with amazing rapidity. Even in the relatively simple operations 
of agriculture, the reaper, the thresher, the seeder, and the gang- 
plough enable a man today to do as much work as could a score 
of men in the colonial period of American history. In manufac- 
turing, the gain is greater; and in transportation, it is indefinitely 
greater. The progress goes on without cessation, since the thing 
which guarantees it is the impulse of self-preservation. An em- 
ployer must improve his mechanism if his rivals do so. He must 
now and then get ahead of his rivals if he is to make any profit. 
Conservatism which adheres to the old is self-destruction, and a 
certain audacity affords the nearest approach to safety. From this 
it comes about, first, that forward movements are made daily and 
hourly in some part of the field; and, secondly, that with every 
forward movement the whole procession must move on to catch 
up with its new leader. 

Now, it is possible to suppose that under socialism an altruistic 
motive may lead men to make inventions and discoveries. They 
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may work for the good of humanity. The desire for distinction 
may also impel them to such labors, and non-pecuniary rewards 
offered by the state may second this desire. The inventive impulse 
may act even where no reward is in view. Men will differ greatly 
in their estimates of the amount of progress that can be gained 
in this way; but the thing that may be affirmed without danger of 
denial is, that the competitive race absolutely compels progress 
at a rate that is inspiringly rapid, and that there is much uncertainty 
as to the amount of progress that would be secured where other 
motives are relied on. Officialdom is generally unfavorable to the 
adoption of improved devices, even when they are presented; its 
boards have frequently been the graveyards of inventions, and there 
is no blinking the uncertainty as to whether a satisfactory rate of 
improvement could be obtained where the methods of production 
should be at the mercy of such boards. The keener the intelli- 
gence the more clearly it will perceive the importance of progress, 
and the immeasurable evil that would follow any check upon it; the 
more also it will dread every cause of uncertainty as to the main- 
tenance of the present rate of improvement. 

An important fact concerning competitive industry is the ease 
with which new technical methods translate themselves, first into 
temporary profits for employers, and then into abiding returns for 
other classes. The man who introduces an efficient machine makes 
money by the means until his competitors get a similar appliance, 
after which the profit vanishes. The product of the machine still 
enriches society, by diffusing itself among the people in the shape 
of lower prices of goods. The profit from any one such device 
is bound to be temporary, while the gain that comes from cheap 
goods is permanent. If we watch some one industry, like shoe- 
making or cotton-spinning, we find profits appearing and vanish- 
ing, and appearing again and vanishing again. If we include in 
our vision the system as a whole, we find them appearing now in 
one branch of industry, now in another, and now in still another, 
shifting forever their places in the system, but always present some- 
where. Steel, cotton, wool, machinery, or flour, takes its turn in 
affording gains to its producer, and these gains constitute the larg- 
est source of additions to capital. These natural profits in them- 
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selves burden nobody. Not only is there in them no trace of ex- 
ploitation of labor, but from the very start the influence that yields 
the profit improves the condition of labor, and in the end labor, 
as the greatest of all consumers, gets the major benefit.* 

Now, an important fact is that such profits based on improved 
technical processes naturally, and almost necessarily, add them- 
selves to capital. The employer wishes to enlarge his business 
while the profits last—“ to make hay while the sun shines.” He 
has no disposition to spend the income which he knows will be 
transient, but has every disposition to enlarge the scale of his 
operations and provide a permanent income for the future. Easily, 
naturally, painlessly, the great accretions of capital come; mainly 
by advances in technical operations of production. 

In the socialistic state all the incomes of the year would be 
pooled. They would make a composite sum out of which every 
one’s stipend would have to be taken. There would be no special 
and personal profit for any one. The gains that come from im- 
proved technique would not be distinguishable from those that 
come from other sources. Every one would be a laborer, and every 
one would get his daily or weekly stipend; and if capital had to be 
increased—if the needs of an enlarging business had to be provided 
for at all—it could only be done by withholding some part of that 
stipend. It would be an unwelcome way of making accumulations. 
It would mean the conscious acceptance by the entire working class 
of a smaller income than might otherwise be had. If one has 
heroic confidence in the far-seeing quality and in the generous pur- 
pose of the working class, he may perhaps think that it will recon- 
cile itself to this painful self-denial for the benefit of the future; 
but it is clear that there are large probabilities in the other direc- 
tion. There is danger that capital would not be thus saved in suffi- 
cient quantity, and that, if it were not so, no power on earth could 
prevent the earning capacity of labor from suffering in consequence. 
From mere dearth of capital the socialistic state, though it were 
more progressive than we think, would be in danger of becoming 
poorer and poorer. 

* A fuller treatment of this subject would take account of the incidental evils 
which inventions often cause, by forcing some persons to change their employ- 


ments, and would show that these evils were once great but are now smaller 
and destined to diminish. 
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There is another fact concerning the present system which a 
brief study of economics brings to every one’s attention, and which 
has a very close connection with the outlook for the future of labor- 
ers. It is the growth of population. The Malthusian doctrine of 
population maintains that increased wages are followed by a quick 
increase in the number of the working-people, and that this brings 
the wages down to their former level. On its face it appears to 
say that there is not much hope of permanent gains for labor, and 
it was this teaching which was chiefly responsible for giving to 
political economy the nickname of the “dismal science.” It is 
true that the teachings of Malthus contain a proviso whereby it is 
not impossible under a certain condition that the wages of labor 
may permanently increase. Something may raise the standard of 
living more or less permanently, and this fact may nullify the tend- 
ency of population to increase unduly. Modern teachings make the 
utmost of this saving proviso, and show that standards have in 
fact risen, that families of the well-to-do are smaller than those of 
empty-handed laborers, and that, with advancing wages based on 
enlarged producing power, the workers may not see their gains 
slipping from their hands in the old Malthusian fashion, but may 
hold them more and more firmly. Progress may cause further 
progress. 

Now, socialism proposes to place families in a condition resem- 
bling that in which, in American history, the natural growth has 
been most rapid, the condition, namely, in which children are main- 
tained without cost to parents, as they were when they lived on 
farms and were set working at an early age. If this should mean 
that the old Malthusian law would operate in the socialistic state, 
the experiment would be hopelessly wrecked. If the state provides 
for children from their birth to the end of their lives, the particular 
influence that puts a check on the size of families will be absent. 
One may not affirm with positiveness that the worst form of Mal- 
thusianism would actually operate under socialism; nothing but 
experiment will give certain knowledge in this particular; but what 
a little discernment makes perfectly certain is, that there would be 
danger of this. 

Quite apart, then, from political uncertainties, three coordinate 
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influences on the purely economic side must be taken full account 
of by anybody who would intelligently advocate the nationalizing 
of production. There are: first, the probable check on technical 
progress; secondly, the difficulty encountered in enlarging capital; 
and thirdly, the possible impetus to the growth of population. If 
the first two influences were to work without the other, socialism 
would mean that we should all slowly grow poor together; and if 
the third influence were also to operate, we should grow poor very 
rapidly. 

We have not proved, as if by incontestable mathematics, that 
socialism is not practicable and not desirable. We have cited facts 
which lead a majority of persons to believe this. The unfavorable 
possibilities of socialism bulk large in an intelligent view, but posi- 
tive proof as to what would happen in such a state can come only 
through actual experience. Some country must turn itself into 
an experimental laboratory for testing the collective mode of pro- 
duction and distribution, before the world can definitely know 
what that process would involve. In advance of this test, there is 
a line of inquiry which yields a more assured conclusion than can 
any estimate of a state which, as yet, is imaginary. It is the study 
of the present industrial system and its tendencies. When we guess 
that the collective management of all production by the state would 
fail to work, and would lead to poverty even if it succeeded in work- 
ing, we are met by those who guess it would succeed and lead to 
general abundance; and they will certainly claim that their guesses 
are worth as much as ours. As to the tendencies of the present 
state, and the outlook they afford, it is possible to know much more. 
The testimony of facts is positive as to some things, and very con- 
vincing as to others. 

No one is disposed to deny the dazzling series of technical 
improvements which the rivalries of the present day ensure. There 
is not only progress, but a law of progress; not only the product- 
ive power that we are gaining. but the force that, if allowed to 
work, will forever compel us to gain it. There is no assignable 
limit to the power that man will hereafter acquire over nature. 
Again and again, in the coming years and centuries, will the wand 
of inventive genius smite the rock and cause new streams of wealth 
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to gush forth; and, as already said, much of this new wealth will 
take naturally and easily the form of capital. It will multiply and 
improve the tools that labor works with; and a fact which science 
proves is that the laborer, quite apart from the capitalist, thrives 
by the operation. He gets higher and higher pay as his method 
of laboring becomes more fruitful. It is as though he were person- 
ally bringing for his own use new streams from the rock; and 
even though this worker were striking a landlord’s rock with a 
capitalist’s hammer, the new stream could not fail to come largely 
to himself. 

Mere labor will have increasing power to create wealth, and to 
get wealth, as its methods improve and its tools more and more 
abound. This will not transform the workingman’s whole life in 
a day—it will not instantly place him where the rubbing of a lamp 
will make genii his servants, but it will give him tomorrow more 
than he gets today, and the day after tomorrow still more. It 
will enable his own efforts to raise him surely, steadily, inspiringly, 
toward the condition of which he dreams. It will throw sunshine 
on the future hills—substantial and reachable hills, though less 
brilliant than pictured mountains of cloud-land. 

Well within the possibilities of a generation or two is the gain 
that will make the worker comfortable and care-free. Like the 
village blacksmith, he may “look the whole world in the face”’ 
with independence, but with no latent enmity. Manly self-assertion 
there may be, with no sense of injury. The well-paid laborer may 
stand before the rich without envy, as the rich will stand before 
him without pity or condescension. It may be that the condition 
described by Edward Atkinson, in which it “will not pay to be 
rich’”’ because of the cares which wealth must bring, may never 
arrive. It will always be better to have something than to have 
nothing; but it may, at some time, be better to have relatively 
little than to have inordinately much; and the worker may be able 
to come nearer and nearer to the state in which, for him, comforts 
are plentiful and anxieties are scarce. Amid a vast inequality of 
mere possessions, there may be less and less of inequality of genuine 
welfare. Many a man with a modest store may have no wish 
to change lots with the multimillionaire. For comfortable living, 
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for high thinking, and for the finer traits of humanity, the odds 
may be in his favor. 

In such a state there might easily be realized a stronger democ- 
racy than any which a leveling of fortunes would bring. Pulling 
others down that we may pull ourselves up is not a good initial 
step in a régime of brotherhood; but raising ourselves and others 
together is the very best step from the first and throughout. And 
the fraternity which comes in this way is by far the finer, because 
of inequality of possessions. If we can love no man truly unless 
we have as much money as he has, our brotherly spirit is of a 
very peculiar kind, and the fraternity that would depend on such 
a leveling would have no virility. It would have the pulpy fiber 
of a rank weed, while the manlier brotherhood that grows in the 
midst of inequality has the oaken fiber that endures. The relatively 
poor we shall have with us, and the inordinately rich as well; but 
it is in the power of humanity to project its fraternal bonds across 
the chasms which such conditions create. Though there be thrones 
and principalities in our earthly paradise, they will not mar its per- 
fection, but will develop the finer traits of its inhabitants. 

This state is the better because it is not cheaply attained. There 
are difficulties to be surmounted, which we have barely time to 
mention and no time to discuss. One of the greatest of these is 
the vanishing of much competition. The eager rivalry in per- 
fecting methods and multiplying products, which is at the basis 
of our confidence in the future, seems to have here and there given 
place to monopoly, which always means apathy and stagnation. 
We have before us a struggle—a successful one, if we rise to the 
occasion— to keep alive the essential force of competition; and this 
fact reveals the very practical relation which intelligence sustains 
to the different proposals for social improvement. It must put us 
in the way of keeping effective the mainspring of progress—of 
surmounting those evils which mar the present prospect. Trained 
intelligence here has its task marked out for it: it must show that 
monopoly can be effectively attacked, and must point out the way 
to do it—a far different way from any yet adopted. Our people 
have the fortunes of themselves, their children, and their children’s 
children, in their own hands. Surely, and even somewhat rapidly, 
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may the gains we have outlined be made to come by united effort 
guided by intelligent thought. 

It requires discernment to estimate progress itself at its true 
value. John Stuart Mill made the remark that no system could 
be worse than the present one, if that system did not admit of 
improvement. This remark could be made of any system. How- 
ever fair a social state might at the outset appear, it would be 
essentially bad if it could never change for the better. The society 
in which efficient methods supplant inefficient ones, and in which 
able directors come naturally into control of production, ensures 
a perpetual survival of excellence, and however low might be the 
state from which such a course of progress took its start, the 
society would ultimately excel any stationary one that could be 
imagined. A Purgatory actuated by the principle which guaran- 
tees improvement will surpass, in the end, a Paradise which has 
not that dynamic quality. For a limited class in our own land— 
chiefly in the slums of cities—life has too much of the purgatorial 
quality ; for the great body of its inhabitants the condition it affords, 
though by no means: a paradise, is one that would have seemed so 
to many a civilization of the past and to many a foreign society 
of today. On its future course it is starting from a high level, and 
is moved by a powerful force toward an ideal which will some 
day be a reality, and which is therefore inspiring to look upon, 
even in the distance. 

Like Webster, we may hail the advancing generations and bid 
them welcome to a land that is fairer than our own, and promises 
to grow fairer and fairer forever. That this prospect be not im- 
periled—that the forces that make it a reality be enabled to do 
their work—is what the men of the future ask of the intelligence 
of today. 

Joun Bates CLARK 
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THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


T is frequently stated and often earnestly contended that engi- 
neering is the youngest of all the professions. In some re- 
spects this is true, although it is not true as a fundamental state- 
ment. The modern science of engineering is of comparatively 
recent date, for it is scarcely more than a century since the opera- 
tions of the engineer began to be based upon sound philosophical 
principles and it is even less than that since the calling of the engi- 
neer assumed full-fledged standing among modern professions. As 
a matter of fact during the past eighty or ninety years the engi- 
neering profession has made such rapid advances and has extended 
so broadly, that the corresponding educational demands for those 
about to enter it have not, to this day, been fully met. The numer- 
ous and vigorous engineering schools which have sprung into ex- 
istence within the past fifty years have done and are doing excel- 
lent work. They have prepared thousands of young men for the 
creditable performance of their duties as engineers, but in too 
many cases not satisfactorily as professional men. 
It is not intended by this observation to assume any position 
of superiority for those young engineers who have received a 
broad liberal education prior to entering the professional school, 
but simply to recognize the fact that there has often, in the past, 
been something materially wanting in the qualifications of engi- 
neers as a whole, resulting in the failure on the part of many in 
the community at least to recognize the full professional standing 
of the engineer. Fortunately this attitude of the public has largely 
disappeared, but it was only a few years ago when measures were 
discussed and proposed in the prominent engineering organizations 
of this country to induce or compel, so far as may be, a more ade- 
quate recognition of the value of professional services of engineers 
on the part of the public than had been the case up to that time. 
Some medical and law schools already require a liberal, college 
course of study as a qualification for entrance. The question has 
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already arisen and is being seriously asked why those who are 
entering the engineering profession should not be required to pos- 
sess at least as excellent educational qualifications as those who 
enter the professions of law and medicine. 

The agitation of this question of engineering education has 
stimulated material advances in the educational preparation of 
young engineers for their life calling. A number of engineering 
schools already encourage the acquisition of a liberal education 
before beginning a course of study in engineering. Columbia Uni- 
versity took this important step nearly fifteen years ago by pre- 
scribing probably the earliest six years’ course of engineering study, 
the first three of which consist of work done in the college leading 
to the bachelor’s degree and a subsequent three years in the engi- 
neering school leading to the engineering degree. This course of 
study is judiciously balanced so as to include all work given in 
the most advanced courses of engineering study in this country, 
the more elementary subjects of which are taken in the third year 
of college work and form part of the requirements for the bache- 
lor’s degree. 

Such a course of educational training is of the highest value 
not only to those young men who contemplate following engineer- 
ing as a profession, but for a far larger class who intend to pur- 
sue callings not wholly of an engineering character, although more 
or less affiliated with some lines of engineering work. This group 
of liberally educated technical men are fitted to find their occupa- 
tions in many fields of manufacturing work, including such great 
industries as the steel and iron business, paper manufacturing in 
all its branches, the manufacturing of textile fabrics, manufacturing 
industries connected with the production of agricultural machinery 
and other commodities consumed in large quantities in agricultural 
pursuits and other similar industries involving the manufacture 
and application of power, besides the broad field of contracting 
in its numberless ramifications in public works and corporate enter- 
prises. Although the value of engineering study as a preliminary 
to these fields of industrial activity has occasionally been mentioned 
or even fully stated in some instances, its significance has not been 
appreciated to any sensible extent by the community as a whole. 
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There is probably no direction in which engineering education can 
be made so widely useful to the modern community as in prepar- 
ing its young men for this great diversity of useful callings. 

It is obviously no error to consider that the main function of an 
engineering school is to educate engineers, and yet that part of 
its functions may in the future affect the minority of its gradu- 
ates. Comparatively few engineers are required in the community 
as compared with physicians and lawyers. No member of any 
modern community can pass any great portion of his life, if that 
life is in any sense an active one, without requiring a number of 
times, and usually many times, the services of the members of 
those professions, but that part of the public who require the serv- 
ices of an engineer at any time in their lives is comparatively small. 
It is a calling fundamental to the welfare and development of the 
community and one in which the rewards of earnest and well- 
directed effort are abundant, but the number of those who devote 
their lives to engineering specialties or to the practice of engineer- 
ing in purely professional fields can never be relatively large. In 
one sense, obviously, this is advantageous, because it reduces the 
competition of the ablest and best qualified engineers to a simple 
matter compared with what it would be if the members of the 
profession were much more numerous. On the other hand, the 
number of young men throughout the country who are to follow 
callings in the great industrial and other corporate fields where the 
work to be done is, to a greater or less extent, of an engineering 
nature must always be great. They probably already constitute 
a majority of the executive and other officers of such industrial cor- 
porations, and it is a majority which will ever be increasing. 

In fact, in any business, where there are questions of structure 
or machinery or applications of power, or of the development of 
power-producing installations, or of the creation of conditions 
designed to increase agricultural productiveness, or to manufacture 
raw materials from any of the great natural resources of the coun- 
try into available products for consumption, it is imperative that 
those who conduct or in any way take substantial part in such lines 
of work in the most effective, economic and productive manner 
should possess those qualifications which come chiefly, if not only, 
through the study of engineering. 
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This general observation has already been more than justified 
in railroad corporations. In the near past the services of the engi- 
neer were required only in the construction of the road and the 
maintenance of the roadbed and motive power. All duties outside 
those of a structural or mechanical character were performed by 
business men in their executive capacities who possessed no engi- 
neering qualifications of any kind whatever; but that situation soon 
changed. It was found, and logically found, that the best execu- 
tive or administrative officers of a great railroad corporation were, 
in the main, those who by education and experience had been engi- 
neers and consequently who, and who only, understood fully and 
thoroughly the character of the things which the railroad execu- 
tive had to deal with. The broad questions of administration 
coming before every administrative railroad man and involving 
constantly, and many times in a thoroughly technical way, matters 
of an engineering character, can be satisfactorily settled so as to 
give to the corporation the highest efficiency by those only who 
are competent to pass judgment upon such questions. The func- 
tions performed by every railroad corporation are largely of an 
engineering character and there is scarcely any question, even of 
a rate charge, which does not come back directly upon the engi- 
neering economics of construction and operation. In other words, 
the most thoroughly commercial matters which must be adminis- 
tered by the officers of a railroad corporation cannot be efficiently 
administered without an accurate knowledge of the engineering 
elements on which they are in the last instance based. 

Precisely the same observations can be made with equal force 
regarding all branches of manufacturing, and they are of especial 
force in connection with the great industrial corporations of the 
country, all of which involve the administration of business inter- 
ests depending for their efficiency, economy and success upon 
greatly varied applications of engineering. Those applications in- 
clude the construction, operation and maintenance of power plants, 
a great variety of structures, applications of electrical engineering, 
mechanical engineering, chemical engineering, civil engineering, 
mining and metallurgy, and it is no longer possible to conserve 
such interests without technical knowledge and extended technical 
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experience. While the actual doing of these things in every great 
corporate enterprise is intrusted to technical specialists, it is equally 
true that no administrative or executive officer of such a corporate 
organization can best conserve or administer the interests intrusted 
to him by virtue of his position without possessing the educational 
training and, frequently to a considerable extent, the experience 
acquired by engineers. While it is clearly beyond the capacity 
of any man to be personally familiar with all the technical details 
of any one of these various corporate industries, it is equally impos- 
sible, on the other hand, that he should be best qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of an executive position dealing with such tech- 
nical interests without a fair knowledge of, and familiarity with, 
the fundamental principles which govern them, so as to know con- 
fidently what to require of the divisions or departments of the field 
of activity for which he is responsible. Some of the most signal 
failures in these corporate operations have resulted from the lack 
of essential knowledge on the part of administrative officers, just 
as the extended development and phenomenal growth of the most 
successful of them have been stimulated and directed by those who 
have had the requisite educational training and experience to direct 
and control intelligently and effectively the resources available for 
their purposes. 

The study of engineering opens to those who pursue it the 
widest fields of industry and enterprise known to the modern world, 
and that study will never attain its full productiveness until it is 
so put before the young men of the present time as to make clear 
the prominent features of its usefulness. It may be thought that 
too much emphasis is laid upon this application of engineering 
study, but it is done only for the purpose of calling attention to 
one of the most important functions of engineering education, 
the value of which has not yet been realized to any sensible extent 
even by those who are most active in promoting that field of edu- 
cational work. 

The qualifications demanded of engineers in all the extended 
fields of engineering work are vastly more complicated than in 
the early days of those engineers who have not yet reached even 
middle life. It is no longer sufficient that a civil engineer, a me- 
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chanical engineer, an electrical engineer, or a mining engineer and 
a metallurgist should possess just that amount of technical knowl- 
edge which will enable him to discharge the duties of any position 
which he may hold, purely as an engineer. He has, or may become 
not only an expert technical man, but also the controlling person- 
ality in many wide fields of professional work in which it is not 
only his duty to direct purely professional operations, but also to 
conserve varied interests depending upon those operations in such 
a manner as to secure the efficiency and success of an organization. 
In the discharge of these general or administrative duties, he loses 
in no sense his professional character, but he rather preserves it in 
a higher capacity and adds to it certain broad qualifications which 
can be best developed through his liberal education. It has become, 
therefore, almost or quite imperative that his educational training 
purely as an engineer should be preceded by the prior training of 
a college education. It is wise, therefore, as done at Columbia 
University, to encourage a course of study for engineers extending 
over a period of six years. This period, although one of true con- 
tinuity of study, consists of two parts, one spent in the college, and 
the other in the engineering school. Obviously, no such course 
should fail to cover the most advanced technical work found in 
the best four years’ course of engineering study; and in fact, it 
does much more. It gives the mental work of the student dis- 
tinctly better form and quality by taking up in the first part of 
the six year period those general educational subjects which have 
frequently been called the “humanities,” leaving for the last three 
years, the advanced technical work requiring more intense thought 
and application on the part of the student. The first part of the 
course is a training which subsequently enables the young man 
to avail himself much more effectively of his technical work and 
consequently to enhance the effectiveness of his final educational 
qualifications as a young engineer. This is true not only of purely 
analytical or rational treatment of engineering subjects, but also 
of their practical applications to actual engineering work so far 
as that can be undertaken in a professional school. 

It is one of the prominent features of both the four and six 
year courses of engineering study at Columbia University, identical 
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in all technical subjects, not only to require thorough work in engi- 
neering theory or analysis, in other words, to secure a thorough 
knowledge of what may be called the philosophy of engineering 
or engineering science, but coordinately with that analytical work 
constantly to make applications of analysis to precisely such engi- 
neering designs and constructions as occur in the office of the prac- 
ticing engineer. There is no test of knowledge so excellent or so 
interesting, or so accurate in its indications, as that found in its 
application to actual work. The development and application of 
engineering theory is carried on chiefly, and nearly continuously, 
over the last three years of engineering study. 

New York City is the greatest engineering center in the world. 
There is no other place at the present time in which so much large 
engineering work of varied character is being designed and exe- 
cuted, including the building of water supplies, the construction 
of bridges and lines of municipal transportation, developments of 
steam and electrical power, tunnels, water front constructions, and 
practically every field of electrical engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, civil engineering, metallurgical and chemical engineering. 
These conditions afford to the student unprecedented opportunities 
for the study of these great operations in their actual design and 
development. 

There is again another field of attractive activity which can 
best be entered through engineering study, and that is the wide 
field of municipal public works. This includes both the design and 
construction of all classes of public works, such as water works, 
bridges, roads and pavements, electric power development, electric 
lighting, harbors and docks, and other similar works, as well as the 
administration of those divisions or departments of municipal gov- 
ernment whose jurisdictions include the various public works of 
large cities. There is no class of municipal officers who have given 
more satisfactory administration of these various public affairs 
than the commissions or commissioners who have been prepared 
for these public functions by engineering training and experience. 
The executive or administrative man is always sought whatever 
may be his calling. His capacities make him a marked man and 
the engineering profession has a full share of such leaders. When- 
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ever these men have been put at the head of public works, depart- 
ments or commissions, they have rarely failed to leave creditable 
records behind them. To such an extent is this true that on one 
occasion the late Hon. Carl Schurz dwelt upon it with marked 
emphasis in an address which he made in Baltimore. The engi- 
neer is not by educational training a politician; on the contrary, 
his whole habit of thought and work is to reach effective and honest 
results through which his purposes may be most efficiently accom- 
plished, and that constitutes an excellent qualification for public 
service. 

These official services which gain their marked efficiency chiefly 
through the training acquired by engineering study have developed 
largely during the past decade. In fact, within the past two years 
engineers engaged in connection with municipal public works have 
been appointed to high administrative positions in such great centers 
of business and intelligence as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Springfield, Mass., and in a number of other large cities of the 
country. It is a field of honor and usefulness to which every 
engineer engaged in public works may properly aspire, and no can- 
didate for such an office can possess any more effective qualifica- 
tion than that which he derives from an engineering education. 

The influence of the study of engineering, therefore, is seen 
to reach far out in many directions which contribute to the welfare 
of the community, not only along purely technical lines, but also 
in a large number of great industrial fields and in the public serv- 
ice of the country. 

WititiaAmM H. Burr 
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THE. FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE PROFESSOR 


T is now generally understood and at least partially appreciated 
that the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing is endeavoring to justify its broad title in more ways than by 
its admirable provision of such retiring and disability pensions as 
are already being paid to one hundred and twenty-four university 
and college professors and officers and their widows, at an annual 
cost of one hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars. The sixty 
institutions that have so far been admitted to the financial benefits 
of the Foundation have been selected by a process which promises 
the most thorough inquiry and report that our system of higher 
education has ever known. ; 

Since some attention has already been devoted in the QUARTERLY 
(March, 1908, page 206) to the Foundation’s two annual reports 
and to its bulletin concerning State institutions, some comment may 
not be out of place concerning its “ Bulletin number two—The 
financial status of the professor in America and in Germany,” 
dated May, 1908, a document that is indispensable for every stu- 
dent of American education, as well as a source of new and valuable 
information for the public. 

In the preface, President Pritchett frankly demands better 
salaries for the teachers in our higher institutions and explains 
how the Foundation has supplied the lack of trustworthy informa- 
tion as to the present inadequate compensation by obtaining data 
directly from the institutions themselves. This resulted in an invol- 
untary classification of the approximately one thousand institutions 
bearing the name university or college in the United States and 
Canada, the rejection of nearly one-half as unworthy of the name, 
and the emergence of the one hundred institutions which expend 
the largest amount annually for instruction. Two-thirds of our 
degree-granting institutions expend less than twenty thousand dol- 
lars annually for instruction, but one hundred and three report an 
annual expenditure of more than forty thousand dollars. These 
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are, therefore, taken as typical of American higher education, and 
their total annual income and annual appropriation for instruction, 
the average salaries of their various grades of instructors and the 
average age of entrance to these grades, their number of students 
and instructors and the ratio between them, are presented in ten 
pages of tables. 

Six pages of tables are devoted to similar information concern- 
ing fifty-four smaller institutions which the Foundation believes 
to obtain worthy educational results. Many of the institutions 
not in these two lists the Foundation considers unnecessary, attri- 
buting their existence chiefly to misguided local or denominational 
enthusiasm, an attitude it promises to justify by a report on the 
present educational provisions in several typical States as these 
are related to the real needs. 

There are in the United States nineteen universities which 
expend more than a quarter of a million dollars annually for in- 
struction. Six spend more than half a million—Cornell ($510,000), 
Yale ($524,000), Michigan ($536,000), Chicago ($699,000), 
Harvard ($841,000), and Columbia ($1,145,000). Columbia alone 
expends annually more than one million dollars for instruction. 

One-third of our degree-granting institutions pay their full pro- 
fessors an average salary of less than one thousand dollars a year. 
Only twenty pay an average of three thousand dollars or over. 
The average for a full professor in the one hundred leading insti- 
tutions mentioned above varies from $1,350 to $4,788, the general 
average being about $2,500. Even such compensation does not 
reward even exceptional ability before the age of thirty-five, and 
in the way of larger prizes there are only five institutions (Penn- 
sylvania, Chicago, Harvard, Cornell and Columbia), that pay any 
professor more than $5,500. Only six institutions pay an average 
salary of more than $3,500—Toronto and Chicago (each $3,600), 
Leland Stanford ($4,000), Columbia ($4,289), Harvard ($4,413), 
and the College of the City of New York ($4,788). The average 
age of the professors receiving these salaries is in Columbia 45.5 
years, Stanford 45.8, Chicago 46.6, Harvard 51.6. The number 
of professors receiving such salaries is at Stanford 27, Chicago 65, 
Harvard 91, Columbia 123. Columbia thus has the distinction 
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of paying a larger sum for instruction, to more and to younger 
professors than any other institution; its average salary being sec- 
ond only to that paid by Harvard to a considerably smaller number 
of considerably older men. Even these highest average salaries, 
however, are less than the income of the better type of lawyer, 
physician, or engineer, and the possible maxima of the latter are 
far greater. The typical professor must expect an income less 
than that of a fairly successful commercial traveler. All other 
instructors fare worse. 

Although the salaries listed have some correspondence to local 
variations in the cost of living, no one can disagree with the Foun- 
dation’s conclusion that in most instances the salaries even of full 
professors do not make possible any approach to physical comfort 
or to freedom from financial anxiety. The professor’s inevitable 
endeavor to add to his income by outside employment is obviously 
a hindrance to both scholarship and research.. Even such additional 
income is seldom more than two hundred dollars a year, if we 
may trust the averages of a recent writer in the Atlantic Monthly. 
At least two remediable causes for the present low salaries are 
the excessive number of professors consequent upon the tendency 
to multiply colleges and to expand curricula without regard to 
thoroughness, and the valuation on the part of many institutions 
of material equipment over educational efficiency. Public attention 
is already aroused upon the latter point, if one may judge from 
recent caustic comment by the New York Tribune on “the ‘ uni- 
versity” which, while building a gymnasium with four hundred 
thousand dollars raised by mortgaging its campus, pays its full 
professors an average yearly salary of $1,806 and employs only 
one instructor for every twenty undergraduates.” 

The section of the bulletin on the “ Proportion of teachers to 
students in relation to educational efficiency” is confessedly faulty 
in its inability to eliminate the probable error in computation due 
to part-time teachers and students. If attendance continues to be 
considered as one measure of an institution’s usefulness, it is to be 
hoped that the Foundation may devise a standardization for regis- 
tration, so that some institutions may no longer consist chiefly of 
classes of students which other institutions consider too irregular 
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to include in their totals. In spite of such present difficulties in 
comparison, however, the Foundation is probably safe in conclud- 
ing that some of our institutions have five times as many students 
per instructor as others, and that a general investigation of the 
relations of staff, students and curriculum is much needed. Accord- 
ing to the Foundation’s tables for undergraduate colleges and non- 
professional graduate schools, Johns Hopkins has one instructor 
to four students, Harvard one to eight, Columbia, Cornell and 
Leland Stanford one to ten, Michigan one to fourteen, and Chicago 
one to eighteen. The average is one to eleven. In general, institu- 
tions seem to find it much easier to increase the number of their 
courses and instructors rather than the quality of instruction as 
measured by higher salaries. In place of such increases in staff 
and in program of studies the Foundation recommends a coopera- 
tion between universities similar to the Yale-Columbia Courses in 
Preparation for Foreign Service. Pending a fuller statement relat- 
ing to the scholarly status of the professor, the Foundation esti- 
mates fifteen students as a fair minimum for an undergraduate, 
and eight for a graduate class. It feels that a professor should 
not be called upon for more than twelve hours weekly lecturing 
in a university, or more than fifteen in a college. 

The final three-fifths of the bulletin is devoted to “ The finan- 
cial status of the university professor in Germany,” much detail 
being devoted to university organization and government salary 
schedules as they vary among the different German States. In 
general the German university professor finds a wider scale and 
a greater possibility of financial reward, but under more difficult 
requirements of training and scholarship. He must study until 
he is thirty, study and teach as a Dogent from then until thirty- 
six on less than two hundred dollars a year, teach for five more 
years as an associate professor, and at about forty-one may become 
full professor with a moderate salary, which will usually be paid 
throughout his life. The total professional income may also include 
special allowance and perquisites, and student fees in such variation 
that some professors may receive five or ten times as much as 
their colleagues on the same faculty. The actual variation is from 
one to ten thousand dollars, three receiving more than the latter 
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amount. The average salary, however, is but $2,800, the most 
frequent between $1,600 and $2,000. The average income of the 
German associate professor is $1,300, the average in the one hun- 
dred American institutions considered is $1,900. Except, then, 
for its provision for the very exceptional man, it is difficult to agree 
with the Foundation’s implied preference for the certainly more 
complicated and less dignified German salary and pension system, 
—it is in growing disfavor, if one may judge from Frank Eulen- 
burg’s recent volume, “Der akademische Nachwuchs.’ Nor are 
the German provisions for retirement and pensioning, on the whole, 
more liberal than those of the Foundation. German professors on 
retirement are likely to receive full salaries for life, but the maxi- 
mum direct salary is usually less than half of the $3,500, which 
is possible at Berlin with the special approval of the King. Even 
this very special exception is below the Foundation’s maximum 
retiring allowance of $4,000. The German system allows a pro- 
fessor’s widow one-fourth of her husband’s last salary, the Foun- 
dation about one-third. In Germany each child has also, until its 
majority, one-fifth of a widow’s allowance, or three-tenths in case 
of her death, that is, from $75 to $115 annually, in the average case. 

Since the collection of the statistics for this Bulletin, several of 
the institutions which have been admitted to the benefits of the 
Foundation have applied funds previously claimed by their own 
retiring system to the increase of salaries, and since the appearance 
of the Bulletin several other institutions—notably the University 
of Chicago—have increased their salaries appreciably. 

CLYDE Furst 
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ALONZO BRAYTON BALL, M.D. 


R. ALONZO BRAYTON BALL, of New York, who died 

on the twenty-sixth of October, while on a visit to Boston, 

was one of the best known physicians and teachers of clinical medi- 

cine in the city. His illness was brief, as he would have wished it 
to be, and the immediate cause of his death was apoplexy. 

He was born in New York City on the tenth of February, 1840. 
His preliminary education was received at Phillips Academy, And- 
over, at which school he prepared for Yale. At Yale he was gradu- 
ated in 1860. In the autumn of the same year he commenced the 
study of medicine at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
from which he was graduated with the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine in 1863. His medical studies were interrupted by the outbreak 
of the Civil War, in which he served for a time as medical cadet 
in the northern army. Immediately after his graduation he served 
as interne on the house staff of the New York Hospital, from 1863 
to 1865. Five years later he was made a lecturer at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, and in that capacity he served for 
six years. During the years of his maturity, his services as attend- 
ing physician were gratefully accepted by numerous hospitals. For 
sixteen years he served in this capacity at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
for several years he had a similar connection with the General 
Memorial and with Bellevue Hospital, and for seventeen years 
he was one of the attending physicians of the New York Hospital. 
It was during his prolonged service in this last hospital that his 
clinical lectures attracted so many of the students of our medical 
school. At this time he was made professor of clinical medicine 
by the University, and on his retirement from active work in the 
hospital wards in 1905 he was appointed professor emeritus by 
the University and consulting physician by the hospital. 

His aid was often sought by his hospital colleagues in their 
obscure cases, as well as by many another doctor in this and other 
cities, under similar circumstances. It was characteristic of him 
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that his opinion, which was eagerly sought and generally controll- 
ing, was rendered with a degree of modesty and deference to 
others, which is quite unusual in a man of such wide experience 
and such general knowledge. He was a member of the most 
important medical societies of the city and also of the Assocta- 
tion of American Physicians, a scientific society made up of about 
a hundred picked men from the entire continent. His medical 
writings were characterized by scientific accuracy and breadth of 
experience, as well as by a purity of diction which is unfortunately 
unusual among literary doctors. He kept himself well informed on 
the scientific methods of the day, and as a physician he was among 
the very best of his time. His life in his profession was a busy 
one of great activity, and in it he had great satisfaction; but 
his keenest enjoyment was in the quiet retirement of his library, 
in which most of the leisure hours of his latter years were passed. 
He was a very general though a discriminating reader in medicine 
and in general literature, and his contributions to medical science 
were of a high order. At different times he had traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and on this continent. Of sound judgment, of 
ripe scholarship, an honest, kindly gentleman, he has no successor 
in the confidence of his patients and in the hearts of his friends. 
GerorRGE L. PEABODY 
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THE NEW TRUSTEES 


HE Rt. Rev. David Hummell Greer, D.D., was born at Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, March 20, 1844. He was graduated from 
Washington and Jefferson College in 1862, from the Protestant 
Episcopal Seminary at Gambier, Ohio, in 1866, and was ordained 
in the following year. He was rector, successively, of Trinity 
Church, Covington, Kentucky, Grace Church, Providence, Rhode 
Island, and of St. Bartholomew’s, New York. Having declined 
three other bishoprics, he accepted the office of Bishop-Coadjutor 
of the Diocese of New York, to which he was elected in 1903, 
and upon the death of Bishop Potter in 1908 he became Bishop. 
The ministry of Bishop Greer has been characterized throughout 

by a clear-sighted perception of the peculiar work to be done by 
the church in cities, and by originality and resourcefulness in 
effecting such work. Under his rectorship, the history of St. 
Bartholomew’s in New York was a record of notable achievement; 
and as Bishop-Coadjutor he showed the same comprehensive fore- 
sight and initiative power, especially in providing for the up- 
building of the Bronx. He is, as well, a direct and forceful 
preacher and the author of several books of note. Washington and 
Jefferson College has honored him with the degree of LL.D., 
Brown, Kenyon College, and the University of the South with the 
degree of D.D., and Columbia University with the degree of S.T.D. 


The Rev. William T. Manning, D.D., was born in England in 
1866. Coming to this country in his youth, he was graduated from 
the University of the South in 1891, and began his work in the 
ministry in Redfield, California. He accepted the chair of dog- 
matic theology in the University of the South in 1893, became 
rector of St. John’s Church, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, in 1896, 
of Christ’s Church, Nashville, Tennessee, in 1898, vicar of St. 
Agnes Chapel, New York, in 1903, assistant rector of Trinity 
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Church in 1904, and succeeded the late Dr. Morgan Dix, ’48C, 
as rector of Trinity Church in 1908. The bishopric of Harris- 
burg, tendered him in 1904, was declined. He received the degree 
of S.T.D..from Columbia University in 1906, and that of D.D. 
from the University of the South in the same year. Dr. Manning 
enters upon his duties as rector of Trinity Church qualified by 
natural gifts and extended experience. The splendid traditions of 
the parish, are, under his leadership, assured of continuance and 
expansion. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The fall enrolment of the University shows a highly gratifying 
increase in all departments, a gain that is all the more remarkable in 
the face of the existing economic depression. As will be seen from the 

The Fall table on the last page of this issue, the total regis- 
Registration tration, inclusive of the summer session, and mak- 
ing due allowance for summer students who returned for work this 
fall—of whom there were no less than 383—amounted to 5,655 on 
November 7, an increase of five hundred over the enrolment on the 
corresponding date in 1907. The number of students in actual resi- 
dence at the time of going to press is 4,540, as against 4,100 last 
November, and the prospects are that the grand total of regular stu- 
dents, 7. e., excluding those registered in extension teaching but 
including the 1908 summer session, will almost reach the six thousand 
mark before the close of the year. It may also be noted in passing 
that the grand total for this fall exceeds that of two years ago by over 
one thousand students, a gain of no less than twenty-two per cent. 
in that brief interval. 

Both Columbia and Barnard Colleges show a substantial increase 
over last year’s figures, each entering class being the largest in the 
history of the institution. Much favorable comment has been made 
on the quality of the Freshman class in Columbia College, and it 
is pleasant to note that the College is yearly attracting more and 
more men from outside of Greater New York, and that this ex- 
pansion of the geographical distribution is reflected in the growing 
delegation of College men in the residence halls. The dormitories, as 
will be seen from the table on another page, are practically filled this 
year, and the erection of a third hall of residence has become a need 
sooner than even the most optimistic anticipated. The non-professional 
graduate schools of political science, philosophy, and pure science, 
taken as a whole, continue to share in the general growth of the 
University, although the faculty of philosophy has experienced a 
slight loss, no doubt owing to the establishment this fall of free courses 
for teachers by the College of the City of New York. 

The professional schools, without a single exception, have made 
encouraging gains in attendance, the Schools of Mines, Engineering 
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and Chemistry having recorded the largest increase in actual num- 
ber of students, namely one of ninety-two, whereas the largest per- 
centage gain has been registered by the School of Law, namely one of 
almost thirty per cent.; the entering class in the Medical School shows 
a growth of no less than forty per cent. The inertia existing in the 
two schools last mentioned owing to increased standards for admission 
and advancement, and in the case of the Medical School also to in- 
creased tuition-fees, has apparently been overcome so far as the en- 
rolment is concerned, and we may hope to see the attendance on both 
of these schools restored to the high level of six or seven years ago. 
Their teaching efficiency is surely on a higher level, and it can only 
be a source of gratification to find men in increasing numbers availing 
themselves of the splendid opportunities furnished for professional 
study in the metropolis. The almost phenomenal growth of Teachers 
College continues without interruption, proving conclusively that there 
is an ever increasing demand for the professional courses offered by 
this department of the University. 


Within a certain not too intelligent class of the public the view 
prevails that the physician is a man who prostitutes his patient’s inter- 
est to his private gain. The upholders of this view should read the 

The Duties of the address given to the students of the College of 
Medical Profession Physicians and Surgeons by Professor Starr. Fore- 
to the Public most among the duties of the medical profession 
to the public, as there laid down, is instruction in the proper methods 
of preventing disease. It is in the interest of the individual, not simply 
to be cured, but to be kept well. This devolves upon himself, but the 
physician should show him the way. The public should know how 
useful is the work of health officers, how great is their responsibility, 
and how necessary they are to every community in preserving health 
and preventing epidemics. “By exerting your influence in spreading 
the information among the public; in making clear the need of State 
supervision and aid in providing proper facilities for the boards of 
health and in demanding pure water supplies, clean milk supplies, 
perfect drainage for towns, sanitary inspection of tenements and sweat- 
shops and the prevention of overcrowding in lodging houses, and the 
separation of patients suffering from infectious and contagious disease, 
you can do much to benefit public health.” 

It is also one of the duties of the physician to aid in securing legis- 

lative enactment for the prevention of diseases of occupation and for the 
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amelioration of evil conditions associated with labor. “The laboring 
class needs our interest, our knowledge and our effort in securing 
that adequate protection in their labor which is afforded them abroad. 
You are the men to inaugurate this work; and as physicians you must 
guide the public sentiment and supply the necessary information on 
which the needed laws must be based.” 

Dr. Starr’s address is an excellent portrayal of the altruistic ideal 
of the medical profession, which has been characterized as “an organ- 
ized agency for eliminating disease and increasing the welfare of the 
human race. .. . an army fighting for the public weal.” In no voca- 
tion is the ideal more of a reality. 


The recent visit of leading educators of the South to the University 
again calls attention to the great educational awakening now in prog- 
ress in that section. Only twice in the history of our country have 
Southern Educators there been great awakenings of popular enthusiasm 

at Columbia concerning education affecting a very considerable 
portion of our nation. One of these was in the third and fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century, centering in New England, and 
called, from its chief exponent, the Horace Mann movement. A sec- 
ond one has been in progress for the past ten or fifteen years and is 
largely confined to the southern States. The aims and aspirations of 
the recent movement are very similar to those of the former one, 
and, as in the earlier one, the moving force is from within the people 
themselves. Both aimed primarily to build up a more efficient common 
school system, whose chief support should be local taxation—whose 
chief aim should be a practical education fitted to the times, and one 
in which the principle of compulsory education for all children in the 
community should be embodied. Both aimed to establish a system of 
public high schools to replace a system of private academies, adequate 
enough in number, but not in efficiency. As means to these reforms 
at present, as in the past, two great needs exist: one that of adequate 
financial support, the other that of competent teachers. The rapid 
increase in general taxation for educational purposes in all the south- 
ern States, together with a growing willingness to assume heavy 
burdens of local taxation, and the growing wealth of the south are 
solving the first problem. It is in respect to the second problem that 
these regions are looking to the north for help and it is here where 
the north can help most. 

One way in which our own institution is contributing can be seen 
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by reference io various established summaries of students. As indi- 
cated in the September issue of the QuARTERLY, the attendance in the 
last summer session from the South Atlantic States was 185 as com- 
pared with 75 in 1904, and from the South Central States 63 as against 
13 in 1905. In the University at large, exclusive of the summer 
session, the attendance from the southern States in the last academic 
year amounted to 258 students, of whom 30 came from Georgia, 27 
from North Carolina, and 23 from Texas. The influence of Teachers 
College on the south is most strikingly shown by the increase in the 
number of appointments made from the student body to that section. 
This has grown from 8 per cent. in 1900 to 14 per cent. in 1908 of 
the total appointments made from the College, representing an absolute 
increase from 10 to 76. 

Hence it was highly appropriate that the recent visit of the super- 
intendents of public instruction of the southern States should begin 
its educational pilgrimage to the north with a visit to Columbia. Last 
April at the eleventh annual meeting of the Southern Educational 
Conference, which so many members of our own staff have from time 
to time attended as guests, the Southern Educational Board extended 
an invitation to the southern superintendents to visit the leading edu- 
cational institutions of the north interested in this great social move- 
ment. Practically the entire first day of this pilgrimage (Monday, 
October 12) was spent in the Horace Mann School and in Teachers 
College. At the noon hour a public session was held in the Horace 
Mann auditorium, which was attended by the superintendents of public 
instruction of all the southern States with the exception of Virginia 
and Oklahoma. The addresses delivered on this occasion bore witness 
to the constant and close contact that exists between those engaged 
in this work and the professional school of education of the University. 
Time will show, if it is not already evident, that the needs of the 
teachers in this particular field are forcing the professional school to 
modify its work in the direction of greater practicality, and thus 
the more intimate relationship of the University to the practical life 
of society is benefiting the social advancement of the community as 
well as the specific work of the University. 


The distribution, by location, of the graduates and of the present 
students of the School of Architecture offers a number of points of 
interest. Between five and six hundred students have been registered 
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The School of in the School since its first opening in 1881: of 

Architecture these the School address-book contains the names 
of 405. Many of the remainder were in the School less than one 
year, and no effort has been made to keep track of their movements; 
some have died, and many others have failed to keep the School in- 
formed of their addresses. As was to be expected, by far the greater 
number have settled in New York city, even though coming originally 
from other States. Three hundred are located in New York, 25 in 
New Jersey, 9 in Ohio and Missouri, 8 in Pennsylvania, 5 in Illinois, 
4 each in California and Connecticut, 3 each in Maryland, Wisconsin 
and the District of Columbia, 2 each in Tennessee, Alabama and Cuba, 
and one each in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Virginia, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Arizona, New Mexico, Indiana, Michigan, North 
Dakota, Montana, Washington and Oregon, and the Philippine Islands. 
Twenty-six are established west of the Mississippi and only 6 in New 
England. There are also ten now studying in France and one in 
Italy. . 

Of 118 students registered by October 15, sixty-one came from 
New York, 6 from New Jersey, 5 each from Connecticut and Georgia, 
4 from California, 3 each from Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin and North 
Carolina, 2 each from Pennsylvania, Illinois, lowa, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Cuba, and the Argentine Republic, and one each from Massachusetts, 
Maryland, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, Nova Scotia and Japan. That is to say, 69 came 
from the middle States (mostly from New York), 6 from New Eng- 
land, 12 from the south, 7 from the middle west, 6 from the Pacific 
coast, 12 from States between the Mississippi and the Rockies, and 6 
from foreign countries. Nearly 49 per cent., therefore, came from 
outside of this State, and 15 per cent. from beyond the Mississippi. 
The registration represents 23 States and 4 foreign countries. 

These figures, dry enough in themselves, indicate the widening field 
from which this School is drawing its students, and into which it is 
carrying the name and reputation of the University. It is interesting 
to compare the lists of States in the two categories of students and 
graduates. From nearly every State in which there are one or more 
of the former students, there are registered one or more undergradu- 
ates. In many cases the connection between the two is found to be 
direct ; the one, two or three representatives of the School in a given 
State having become volunteer agents to whom we owe the coming 
of students from that State. Particularly noticeable is the fact of a 
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rapid increase in late years of students from the southern and from 
the Pacific States, and from foreign countries. 


The editors of the Columbia Spectator are entitled to no little 
credit for the great improvement that has taken place in this student 
journal during the present college year. In fact their enterprise in 

The Columbia publishing regularly an eight page daily newspaper 

Spectator is a unique feat in college journalism, and with this 
comes for the first time at Columbia a serious attempt to cover fully 
the manifold and diverse activities of the University. The large stu- 
dent body and teaching staff of a great university naturally forms a 
community by itself whose interests vary greatly among the different 
schools, departments, classes and individuals, so that many active and 
loyal members of the university are quite in ignorance of the daily 
happenings of their associates, not to mention matters of university 
administration and legislation not brought to their attention officially. 
To record such occurrences in a university is a function of the student 
daily, and while too much cannot be expected of undergraduates as 
newsgatherers and editors, yet it must be admitted that too often they 
fall short of even a reasonable standard and fail to make the most 
of their opportunities. Such a charge cannot be brought against the 
present editorial board of Spectator, which seems at least to appre- 
ciate the wealth of interesting news afforded by the University and to 
attempt to cover it in an earnest and intelligent manner, with the 
result that the paper as never before has commended itself to faculty 
and alumni. By this we do not mean that a college paper should 
sacrifice its independence as the voice of the student body and not 
be concerned primarily with its interests, but we think that general 
approval will be given to a policy whereby a Columbia daily news- 
paper reflects the larger interests of the University in addition to the 
student life proper. Just as the professors and alumni are deeply 
interested in all student and undergraduate affairs, so we believe the 
students are equally concerned with the more serious events in the 
University’s life, and for this reason we are led to think that under 
its present policy the influence of Spectator is bound to increase. And 
when we add to this the fact that Columbia activities receive scanty 
and not always sympathetic consideration at the hands of the editors 
of the metropolitan press, the increased responsibility of the student 
editors is quite manifest. With this feeling of responsibility it is 
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also pleasing to note that the editors appreciate the value of such train- 
ing as membership in the Spectator board affords, and to which testi- 
mony could be given by many alumni now prominent as newspaper 
men, editors and authors, not to mention those in other professions, 
who look back to their Spectator experience as one of the most 
profitable as well as pleasant of the extra-curricular activities of their 
student days. 

In this connection it might be worthy of mention that this spirit of 
improvement in Columbia journalism has extended to the Columbia 
Monthly and to Jester, and that there has been a reorganization of 
both these magazines, whose success in the past has not been altogether 
uniform. Recent numbers of both, however, indicate that as in the 
case of Spectator student editors are taking their responsibilities more 
seriously and that a higher plane than ever will be attained. 


Recent changes in the management of lunch-rooms in various parts 
of the University show a growing interest in the bodily welfare of our 
students that deserves mention alongside improvements in spiritual 

Lunch-room and intellectual betterment. The change began 

Experiments some years ago with the founding of the Faculty 
Club and with the consequent control by the faculty of its own food— 
the result of which has been a substantial increase in general comfort. 
The idea has now extended to the students, and this year some impor- 
tant changes have taken place in the accommodation of students, and 
others are in contemplation. Two especially are interesting as differ- 
ent phases of a movement in the right direction. 

At the University commons the caterer has been displaced by a 
cooperative system. A capable manager at a definite salary has charge 
of the lunch-room and the dining-room. Food of good quality and 
abundant quantity is served entirely @ la carte. All profit over the 
cost of food and the running expenses is returned to the students in 
the form of reduced items in the menu of the following week. About 
1,500 meals are served daily. 

At Barnard College the system is different. A simple, substantial, 
and varied lunch, wholesome both in quality of food and in prepara- 
tion, is provided by the College on the table d’héte plan. Milk and 
cocoa are also served to students who bring their own lunches. The 
price of the regular lunch, fifteen cents, is at present, with an average 
of about one hundred and fifty students, sufficient to pay for all food 
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and running expenses, including good management and service. The 
College, therefore, while not making profit, escapes serious loss; nor 
is the student, on the other hand, in any sense an object of charity. 
Any profit arising from increased patronage would, after the system 
is once soundly established, go to the providing of better equipment 
or the reduction of the price of the lunch. Furthermore the arrange- 
ment is much more attractive than heretofore, for the employment of 
student waiters, in addition to a small but efficient regular staff, has 
done away with the untidiness and crowding of the lunch-room counter 
régime before in vogue. The whole system is managed by an expert 
woman in the employ of the College. Altogether the lunch is as 
wholesome as can be practically served, and heretofore no such lunch 
has been obtainable at Barnard College at any price. 

Both the Columbia and the Barnard systems are the outcome of a 
growing conviction that it is wrong in principle for the University 
to farm out so important a matter as food to a caterer, who, however 
high-minded as an individual, can hardly help contemplating the matter 
chiefly from a commercial point of view. That students should have 
laid before them what is, within practical limits, the best sort of bodily 
sustenance is hardly less sound in theory than that the University 
should guard against any abatement of its intellectual vigor. In 
addition to this principle, the Barnard plan contemplates the value 
that the spectacle of wholesome food at moderate cost should have 
in the education of young women. In the present state of popular 
interest in, but ignorance of, the subject of diet, the introduction of 
such a scheme into a college has an especial significance. Young 
people are proverbially not wise in these matters and many of them 
never have an opportunity to become so. Both as a principle and as 
an object lesson, then, the changes in lunch-room management are 
worthy of support and the results should be watched with interest. 


Mr. Abraham Flexner’s interesting little volume, “The American 
College,” like the larger work of Mr. Birdseye, published a year ago, 
is a striking sign of the times. The theme of both is the disintegra- 

“The American tion of the American college. We have lost all 

College ” hope of securing good training in the secondary 
schools, Mr. Flexner says, by allowing students to be prepared for 
admission on a mass of unrelated subjects. We have lost all chances 
of securing good training in college, by allowing students to receive 
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instruction at will in a further mass of unrelated subjects, by confusing 
the aims of graduate and undergraduate study, by trying to teach sev- 
eral kinds of students at the same time and in the same way, by making 
college instructors of young doctors who are interested only in re- 
search, by lowering our standards, by looking rather to the number 
of our students than to their quality. ‘“ The important thing is to 
realize that the American college is deficient, and unnecessarily defi- 
cient, alike in earnestness and in pedagogical intelligence; that in con- 
sequence our college students are, and, for the most part, emerge, 
flighty, superficial and immature, lacking, as a class, concentration, 
seriousness, and thoroughness.” Mr. Flexner’s prescriptions for cure 
are less convincing than his diagnosis of conditions; but the hopeful 
side of the matter is that these charges, pessimistic and radical as they 
are, are not the ideas of an isolated reformer, but the commonplace 
of present-day opinion in college circles throughout the country. In 
almost every institution there is an active minority—sometimes a 
majority—of professors who are earnestly striving to bring about a 
change in many or all of the respects mentioned. The question really 
is not whether there should be radical changes in the American college, 
but what these changes should be. 


Ten years ago our endowed universities and colleges taught more 
students than our State universities. Recent statistics show that this 
relation is now reversed, that for twenty years the State institutions 

University have grown twice as rapidly as the others, and that 

Popularization Wisconsin and Nebraska now have half as many 
more collegians in proportion to their population as do New York and 
Massachusetts. The situation may be partly explained by the free 
or nominal tuition in the State institutions; for the proportion of stu- 
dents who borrow or do outside work to maintain themselves in 
endowed universities is growing conspicuously large. The western 
custom of admission by certificate without examination may also have 
some influence. But the most significant facts are that three-fourths 
of the students in State institutions are pursuing not academic but 
technical studies; and that this is the factor which is successfully 
urged in securing their ever more generous support. It is clear that 
the greatest interest of the public is in instruction that ministers directly 
to economic needs; that technology is replacing scientific research, as 
that formerly replaced humanistic culture; and that the State insti- 
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tutions respond to this tendency most fully. The endowed universities 
still largely represent the second attitude: while they continue to 
conduct two-thirds of the nation’s graduate study, approximately one- 
half of their advanced degrees are given for research in science. The 
humanities have so far fallen behind that at Harvard, for example, 
there are less than three hundred students taking either Greek or Latin. 

In view of this situation, should the endowed institutions further 
adapt themselves to the contemporary utilitarian demand; or should 
they, at the further expense of attendance or perhaps of support, con- 
tinue their devotion to pure science; or will they possibly turn again 
toward the humanities and emphasize the development of character? 
Among the multitude of their councillors many begin to object to 
unlimited electives, and some call for greater attention to morals and 
manners. The demarcation between publicly supported and privately 
endowed institutions is already clear: the immediate meeting of public 
demand may become more and more the function of the former; the 
function of the latter may become more and more restricted to pro- 
viding the knowledge requisite to meet those demands, and to formu- 
lating aims and ideals which will in turn affect public character and 
desire. 


It might be expected that the influence of the professorial exchanges 
with France, Germany and Scandinavia, and the exchange of teachers 
with Prussia and England, would be on the side of pure science and 

Foreign the humanities. But the dominance of the utili- 

Universities tarian tendency seems to be world-wide. In Great 
Britain, Oxford is assailed for impracticability by Parliament and by 
her own tutors, Cambridge appeals for funds for a school of agricul- 
ture, and the new Irish university is to aid “living rather than learn- 
ing.” British India founds a great institute for applied science, and 
sends natives to America to study engineering. Paris has now the 
largest university in the world, but only one-fourth of its sixteen thou- 
sand students are in letters or pure science, and its 285 instructors are 
embarrassed with “outsiders playing at erudition.” Italy is enthu- 
siastic over the new International Agricultural Institute at Rome. And 
in Russia academic work is secured because her engineering students 
refuse to leave their work to support a strike. Apparently the national 
championship of the humanities now rests only with Japan, which 
draws the academic line at pure science, and with China, which even 
in her new education hesitates to blend scholarship with affairs. 
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Although for some time past vaguely expected, the resignation of 
President Eliot comes as a shock. His identification with Harvard, 
and of Harvard with him, has come to seem something immemorial 

President Eliot’s and immutable, like a law of nature. Indeed, 
Resignation though he goes, his guiding ideas remain. Those 
have shaped Harvard as she is; it will be long before their personal 
impress is lost. And the impress of Dr. Eliot’s ideas is stamped upon 
our whole educational system. 

His central idea is not far to seek. He has ever emphasized in his 
utterances, and subserved in his practical reforms, the idea of ser- 
vice. To turn out men serviceable to a democratic society, to train 
up good citizens, has been his conception of the end of education. 
Culture for its own sake merely, dilettantism in whatever specious 
guise, he has always set his face against. His promotion of the 
“elective system” was to be the end of a more serviceable education. 
The old humanistic curriculum, with its emphasis upon dead tongues, 
its monochromatic coloring of all minds regardless of individual ca- 
pacity or intended calling, might refine a leisured and lettered minority, 
but left the more important majority—the workers—untrained for the 
actual task. His advocacy of scientific studies, of graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, of a shorter, more concentrated, undergraduate 
period of study—this advocacy, so comprehensive in its results, has 
embodied consistently the same central idea. 

That this practical ideal of education, pursued blindly, may lead 
to “ philistinism,”’ in Matthew Arnold’s sense, is indubitable. Such a 
tendency has now and again, and perhaps with some justice, been 
charged up against American university methods. But this perversion 
of his teaching is not rightly chargeable to Dr. Eliot himself, whose 
own broad and sympathetic culture, and high, almost austere, standards 
of worth, have made him as vigorous a foe of commercialism as of 
dilettantism. It is a consoling thought that his resignation means not 
the loss of his well-balanced judgment in intellectual leadership, but 
rather only a widening of his scope of influence. 


Columbia shares the sorrow of the academic world at the passing 
of two of her honorary alumni, Daniel Coit Gilman and Charles Eliot 
Norton. It was the fortune of the former, after European study and 

President Gilman travel unusual at the time and after extended ex- 
Professor Norton perience in educational organization and adminis- 
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tration at Yale and as president of the University of California, to be 
called in 1876 to organize, in the Johns Hopkins University, the first 
American institution for graduate study. Restricting equipment chiefly 
to remodeled dwelling houses, he expended financial resources unusual 
for the time in salaries that would be generous even now, and secured 
a group of professors who immediately attracted international attention. 
They and their students set a standard for advanced study and research 
that is likely to continue influential for many years to come. 

Professor Norton in his classroom at Harvard and his home in 
Cambridge has long been a distinguished exemplar of the humanities. 
As lecturer on art and literature and author of books on architecture 
and travel, as translator of Dante and editor of the works of his 
friends, Ruskin, Carlyle, Lowell and Curtis, and as critic of letters 
and life and the adviser of many men of letters, Professor Norton’s 
influence for all that ministers to culture will be as permanent as it 
has been pervasive. 


It would be difficult to cite a gathering of greater public significance 
than the recent International Congress on Tuberculosis in Washington. 
With representatives present from practically every civilized country 

The Tuberculosis Of the world, the entire field of tuberculosis in all 

Congress its bearings was discussed by experts and a new 

impetus given to the educational campaign, upon which in the last 
instance the fight against this disease seems to rest. 

The participation of Columbia men in all social movements of 
importance is a circumstance upon which we have come to count with 
assurance, but their prominence in the Tuberculosis Congress is espe- 
cially noteworthy. The Congress met in the United States upon the 
invitation and under the management of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, of which Professor Farrand 
is the executive officer. Two of the seven sections of the Congress, 
that of Tuberculosis in Children and the Sociological Section, had 
members of the Columbia faculty as presidents, Professors Jacobi and 
Devine, respectively. Among the vice-presidents appear the names 
of Professors Prudden, Delafield, James, Blake, Gibney, Holt and 
Peterson, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and Professors 
Nutting and Snedden of Teachers College were active participants in 
the deliberations. 

We note, with interest, that the unique exhibition setting forth the 
progress of the campaign against tuberculosis, which attracted such 
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widespread notice at the Congress in Washington, has been brought 
intact to New York and will be shown at the American Museum of 
Natural History during the month of December. 


A year ago the Association of American Universities defined a 
“university ’ professional school. It said that such a school must rest 
on a basis of preliminary college work, and that the combined collegiate 
“Standard” Univer-2ud professional course must cover at least five 

sities years. It further declared that no institution should 
be regarded as eligible to membership in the Association unless it had 
a creditable Graduate School and at least one “ university ” professional 
school. The Association of State Universities has now defined the 
“standard ” American university in almost identical terms. It declares 
that two years of college study should be required for admission to the 
more important professional schools, and that no university is “ stan- 
dard” without a properly equipped Graduate School and at least one 
“university” professional school. This concurrent action is of the 
greatest significance. It means a united effort on the part of all our 
leading universities to raise the plane of professional education. As 
regards the college, it practically means that the period of elective 
anarchy is at an end, and that the standard American college will have 
two years of disciplinary work, largely prescribed, and two years of 
elective groups, determined by the student’s chosen career. 


At the annual meeting of the board of editors of the QUARTERLY, 
held at the Columbia University Club in October, the following editors 
were elected for the academic year 1908-09: Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 

New Board managing editor; Charles A. Beard, political sci- 

of Editors ence; William T. Brewster, Barnard College; Gary 
N. Calkins, pure science; James H. Canfield, library; Harry Alonzo 
Cushing, law; William H. Carpenter, philosophy; Clyde Furst and 
Frederick P. Keppel, administration; George W. Kirchwey, law; Ray- 
mond Collyer Knox, religious interests; Frederic Schiller Lee, medi- 
cine; J. L. R. Morgan, mines, engineering and chemistry; John B. 
Pine, board of trustees; Frank D, Sherman, fine arts; Munroe Smith, 
political science; Herbert T. Wade, alumni; and F. J. Woodbridge, 
philosophy. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


The opening exercises of the one hundred and fifty-fifth academic 
year of the University were held in the gymnasium on Wednesday 
afternoon, September 23, 1908, the annual academic address being de- 
livered by James Earl Russell, Barnard professor 
of education and dean of Teachers College, upon 
“The call to professional service.” The address is printed elsewhere 
in this issue of the QUARTERLY. President Butler was unavoidably 
absent from the ceremonies, and the word of welcome was therefore 
offered to the assembled students and members of the faculties by 
Professor J. W. Burgess, dean of the faculty of political science, who 
spoke as follows: 


Opening Exercises 


In the absence of our distinguished President, the pleasant and 
honorable duty has fallen to my lot of extending to the officers, stu- 
dents and kind friends here assembled the greeting and the welcome 
of the University, on this the opening day of the new academic year. 
It is also my privilege to speak for all the word of encouragement to 
noble effort and to consecrated service ; and in the performance of this 
duty I know not how I can do better than to hold up before you 
the example of our absent President, who has so self-sacrificingly 
devoted the time allotted to us for rest and recreation to the rendering 
of two great services to his University, his country and the world. 

You all know, of course, about the system of exchange of educators 
between Germany and the United States, originated by His Majesty, 
the German Emperor, and in the realization of which President Butler 
has taken so active and prominent a part. The extension of this system 
until it shall include, at least, the entire Teutonic world has long been 
a plan in the mind of President Butler, and he is absent from us today 
in the work of bringing this great purpose to realization. Owing 
largely to his efforts, the Scandinavian States have now been brought 
within the circle of this cultural union, a union which will soon embrace 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, England, and the United States. Who can foretell the mighty 
results of this great international systém of educational cooperation ? 
The friendships, both individual and national, which will spring from 
it must make for the peace and enlightenment of the world. The 
mighty race which dominates these great countries will develop through 
it a harmony in world ideals, which shall serve as the true and lasting 
foundation of a real world civilization. Surely participation in such 
a work is a world-mission, the performance of a world-duty. 
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The other great service which President Butler has recently ren- 
dered comes nearer home. We are now on the eve of a great domestic 
struggle, not to say revolution. It has become customary in these 
latter days for certain classes in our political society to rail at the 
restraints placed by the courts upon popular license and governmental 
absolutism. For a long time we disregarded the noisy clamor as the 
fuming of the mob or the fustian of the demagogue, but when at 
length the threat of secret movements and operations for the frustra- 
tion of the law was spoken, we all recognized that the time had fully 
come for a thorough-going campaign of education in regard to the 
fundamental principles of our entire system of republican government 
and individual liberty. Most largely owing to the efforts of President 
Butler, the pledge to uphold the independence of our national judiciary 
and maintain it in the exercise of all of its constitutional powers and 
functions unimpaired was inserted in the platform of one of the great 
parties, grudgingly, indeed, and with a harmful modification, but suffi- 
ciently to make of it one of the chief issues, in my humble opinion, the 
most important issue of the campaign through which we are now mov- 
ing. This is no ordinary question of party politics. Were it so, I would 
nct venture to refer to it on this occasion. Both of the great parties 
are represented, and worthily represented, in our University, as else- 
where, and neither of them has taken the stand upon this great subject, 
which the Constitution of our country requires. Both of them have 
proposed to interfere with the judicial power of the United States, 
vested by the Constitution wholly and solely in the Federal Judiciary, 
by means of a statute of Congress. Both of them have proposed to 
do by an act of ordinary legislation that which can be rightfully done 
only by a constitutional amendment. Both of them have proposed, 
thus, a legislative usurpation upon the constitutional functions of the 
judiciary and both of them have, therefore, virtually proposed by legis- 
lative usurpation the gradual development of the almighty legislature, 
the parliamentary system, while the system of our Republic is, in 
deepest principle, a system of constitutional limitations upon both the 
legislature and the executive, administered by the courts in behalf of 
individual liberty and State autonomy. It is therefore a great constitu- 
tional question, a deep question of political philosophy, a question which 
equally concerns the whole people and every individual citizen without 
regard to any party connections or affiliations whatsoever. 

Above all other institutions of learning ought Columbia University 
to take the profoundest interest in this great subject. The author of 
those six brilliant chapters of the Federalist, the first great commentary 
on the constitution, explaining the necessary relation between the 
judiciary and the constitution, the other departments of the gov- 
ernment and the individual citizen in the system of a great and 
free Republic, was Columbia’s most celebrated son. I do not need 
to name him. His memory is perpetuated here in stone and mortar and 
bronze, and better than that in the mind and heart of every true and loyal 
son and daughter of Columbia. And then, the first Chief Justice, vested 
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with the great power of authoritatively interpreting the principles of 
the new system of government and liberty, and of maintaining the due 
balance between government and liberty, and of whom it was said, 
and truthfully said, that when the judicial ermine rested on the shoul- 
ders of John Jay, it touched nothing less pure and spotless than itself— 
was another of Columbia’s greatest and noblest sons. Surely our 
President is upholding the best traditions of our University in the 
fearless and patriotic stand which he has taken upon this transcendent 
subject. 

1 have the great pleasure of announcing that the University has 
just received from Mr. Henry F. Shoemaker and Mrs. Ella DePeyster 
Shoemaker the sum of ten thousand dollars, for the establishment of a 
memorial to the late William Brock Shoemaker of the Columbia College 
class of 1902, in the form of a fund for aid to self-supporting students, 
and of expressing the thanks of the University to the donors for their 
generous gift. 

We are met today under the shadow of a great loss, a double loss. 
Within the past year, within the past few months, two of the staunchest 
pillars of support of our University have fallen—fallen indeed only in 
a material sense and to mortal eye, in a higher sense, in a spiritual 
sense, they have risen, risen to heights which our finite vision cannot 
penetrate—the strong, upright, universally revered rector of Trinity 
parish and the noble, genial, well beloved bishop of this episcopal 
diocese. Sage advisers of the rich and generous comforters of the 
poor, unerring preceptors of youth and spotless examples to those 
of maturer years, leaders far in the van of the religious life and the 
moral life, model citizens of the Republic, faithful guardians of our 
University, beloved friends of us all—we mourn their loss and we 
rejoice in their memory, which let us consecrate by endeavoring to 
follow in their footprints. 


* KX 


Attendance at Chapel is showing a steady increase. The service 
is arranged so that there is as large a participation by the students 
as possible; each day there is a short address, and on Friday of each 
week the Student Chorus sings with the choir. The 
Student Chorus is a volunteer body, now numbering 
about thirty members, who meet for practice, under the organist, Mr. 
Ward, every Thursday afternoon. No special musical ability is required 
for membership, but it is found that most of the men have some knowl- 
edge in reading music. As the chorus gains in proficiency and in num- 
bers—new men being admitted at any time—it is believed this organi- 
zation can do much in adding to the heartiness and attractiveness of 
the chapel service, and that it will, at the same time, afford enjoyment 
to the members. 


Religious Interests 
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The Vesper Services held on Wednesday afternoons at 5:10 have 
proved a successful provision. They are largely musical in character 
and are intended to offer a convenient occasion for the attendance of 
students of Teachers College and Barnard. 

President Butler spoke on October 22 to a large audience in the 
Chapel on the subject of the Bible. The series of Sunday afternoon 
services are planned to begin on January 10, 1909, and the list of 
speakers will be announced shortly. 

A Campus Service, intended for dormitory and fraternity men and 
students living near the University, has been begun in connection with 
the work of the Y. M. C. A., the service being held at 9:45 on Sunday 
mornings in Earl Hall. Professor Tombo spoke at the opening meeting 
on November 13. A student committee was formed to work up inter- 
est in these services, and there is every promise that they will meet 
a real need of the Campus. Chaplain Knox and other University 
officers, as well as a number of outside men, are to be the speakers. 

The Social Service Committee, composed of students from the 
various religious and philanthropic organizations of the University, 
arranged for a Chapel meeting on October twenty-ninth, at which the 
speaker was Professor Edward T. Devine. The meeting was one of 
the largest ever held in the Chapel, and the appeal of Professor Devine 
for students to enlist in some form of work among the poor brought 
many responses. 

The Bible Study classes organized by the Y. M. C. A. have a total 
membership at present of one hundred and fifty men. The leaders are 
well-known and experienced men, and the subjects treated are varied 
and interesting. It is hoped that at least three hundred members will 
be finally enrolled. 

The Rev. Dr. Mottet of the Church of the Holy Communion and 
the Rev. Mr. Shriver of Northminster Church have given interesting 
addresses in the Chapel. The following speakers are announced for 
the noon-day services: November 13—Professor Kemp, November 20 
—Professor H. B. Mitchell, November 24—Professor Egbert (special 
Thanksgiving service), December 1—Mr. Frank Shelby, district secre- 
tary of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, December 11—Rev. G. A. Oldham, 
formerly acting chaplain of the University, December 17—Professor 
Lord (Christmas service). 

Mr. James Myers, 1904 C, the new Y. M. C. A. secretary, assisted 
by Mr. Fred H. Rindge, president of the Y. M. C. A., and the heads 
of the other departments, are carrying on the affairs of the Associa- 
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tion with vigor and originality, and the Christian Association will 
doubtless prove a more influential factor in campus life than ever 
before. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association of Barnard College has 
as its secretary Mrs. Charles Merritt, who conducted the work last 
year. A number of activities, Bible and mission study classes, meetings, 
etc., have been started and much emphasis given to the value of gaining 
some first-hand knowledge of philanthropic work among the needy of 
New York. 

At Teachers College, the Brooks Guild, besides arranging for daily 
chapel, announces a series of Wednesday meetings during November 
and December. The Bible Study work is conducted by Dr. W. W. 
White of the Bible Teachers Training School. Numerous other activi- 
ties are carried on in addition, all of which make the Guild a valued and 
influential organization. The Y. M. C. A. of Teachers College gave 
receptions to the new men, and is now offering a course on “The 
social message of Jesus” by the Rev. William P. Shriver. 


* Kk 


The Kaiser Wilhelm chair in Columbia University is held this year 
by Geheimrat Dr. Albrecht F. K. Penck, professor of geography in 
the University of Berlin and director of the Geographical Institute 

The Kaiser and Museum in the German capital. The Kaiser 

Wilhelm Professor Wilhelm professorship was originally established to 
interpret Germany to America. The two previous incumbents have 
treated of the economics and law of the fatherland. Professor Penck 
most appropriately continues the inspiring general theme with lectures 
upon its physiography. The geographic features of this great empire, 
its mountains, plains, rivers, coast-line and climate are all bound up 
in the most intimate way with problems of race distribution, national 
traits, and economic conditions. The former cannot be discussed with- 
out throwing a flood of light upon the latter; nor could an incumbent 
of this most honorable chair have been selected whose lectures would 
appeal to a wider circle than do those of Professor Penck. Although 
attached primarily to the department of geology and sitting with the 
faculty of pure science, he has also been assigned to the faculty of 
philosophy and his instruction is of no less interest to students regis- 
tered under the faculty of political science. 

Professor Penck’s early years were passed in the city of Leipzig 
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and in due time he achieved his doctorate in the university of his 
native town. During his preparatory university work he saw much 
field service on the geological survey of Saxony. He later moved to 
Munich and became engaged in geographical work under the Bavarian 
government and qualified as Dozent in the university of the Bavarian 
capital. He was naturally attracted by the glacial problems of the 
neighboring Alps, and began special work upon a theme in which he 
has since been one of the world’s chief investigators. 

In 1885 Dr. Penck was called to a professorship of geography in 
the University of Vienna, and in connection with his instruction began 
to write upon the larger subjects of the earth’s outlines. His most 
important work, “Die Morphologie der Erdoberfliche,’ was the con- 
crete expression of his results. Two years ago came the call which 
brought him to Berlin, and which established him in his present posi- 
tion of honor and influence. 

Professor Penck has interested himself greatly in the popular dis- 
semination of sound geographical knowledge. He has been an impor- 
tant factor in the Landeskunde movement in Germany, whereby infor- 
mation regarding the empire is spread widely among the people by 
means of popular but authoritative volumes upon special phases of 
its geography and kindred themes. Under his direction the geograph- 
ical museum at Berlin has grown greatly, and has become the one 
most visited in the city. Professor Penck has also aided by advice 
and personal knowledge in the colonial administration of Germany, 
and, as he has been a traveler of wide experience, has in this respect 
rendered good service to his country. 

Professor Penck has been twice in America before the present visit. 
Ten years ago he came as a traveler and observer; while four years 
ago he lectured before the Lowell Institute in Boston. 

Professor Penck gives two courses at Columbia, of which one will 
be upon the “ Physiography of the German Empire,” at 5 p. m., 
Wednesdays, in 305 Schermerhorn, and will be open to students and 
instructors of the University and the general public. A second upon 
“The face of the earth” will be given twice a week to graduate stu- 
dents. In addition a seminar will be held on Tuesday evenings dealing 
with the preparation and significance of maps. 

The inaugural lecture of Professor Penck was delivered in Earl 
Hall on the afternoon of Wednesday, November 4, before an audience 
that taxed the capacity of the room to the utmost. The American 
Geographical Society and the German Consulate were represented at 
the lecture. 
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Dr. Richard C. Maclaurin, of the physics department, who has 
just been called to the presidency of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, came to the University less than a year ago from the 
President Maclaurin Professorship of mathematics in Victoria College, 

of M. I. T. Wellington, New Zealand. Professor Maclaurin 
is a native of Scotland, but has spent the larger part of his life in 
New Zealand, where he received his early education. After gradua- 
tion he went to Cambridge, England, where he won the Smith’s Prize 
in mathematical physics and the Yorke Prize in law. He was a 
fellow of St. John’s College, and received the degrees of doctor of 
science and doctor of laws from Cambridge University. He is also a 
member of The Honorable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Professor Maclaurin’s contributions to our knowledge of mathe- 
matical physics have been extensive and of a very high.character. His 
three-volume treatise on optics, of which the first volume has already 
appeared, will be the most complete work on mathematical optics which 
has yet been undertaken and will doubtless for many years to come 
be the standard treatise on that subject. 

The calling of Professor Maclaurin to a position of such responsi- 
bility and high distinction as the presidency of the Institute of Tech- 
nology is a recognition which has rarely if ever before come to one so 
short a time in the country. Professor Maclaurin will assume his new 
duties at the close of the present academic year. Although his loss to 
Columbia will be most intimately and deeply felt by the staff of the 
physics department, the feeling of regret will extend to the larger circle 
of the whole University. His most attractive personal qualities no less 
than his high scholarship, have won him the friendship and respect of 
his colleagues, whose congratulations and hearty good wishes will 
follow him into his new and wider field of service. 


* * x 


The report of President Butler to the Trustees of the University 
was received too late to be commented upon editorially in this issue. 
The President’s Lhe following figures extracted from this docu- 
Report ment explain the financial conditions and operations 

of the University for the year ending June 30, 1908: 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION AND OPERATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


(The figures for real estate given in the following tables are the assessed valua- 
tions on the records of the Bureau of Taxes and Assessments in the City of 
New York) 


College of 
Pharmacy 


Teachers 
College 


Barnard 
College 


Columbia 
University Totals 
Property owned, June 30, 
1908: 
1. Occupied for Educa- 
tional purposes.... $8,000,000.00 $2,019,843.86 $1,940,000.00 $125,000.00 $12,084,843.86 
2. Held for Investment. 19,345,501.00 1,129,907.09 1,221,369.56 ————— 21,696,777.65 


otaleer yee $27,345,501.00 $3,149,750.95 $3,161,369.56 $125,000.00 $33,781,621.51 
Outstanding Debt ...... 3,267,000.00 132,156.45 ——————__ 90,000.00 = 3, 489,156.45 
Annual Budget for 1908- 
09: 
1. For Educational Ad- 
ministration and 
Enstruction™ <.7s.-\% $1,421,476.297 $119,357.50 $440,949.00 $28,104.00 $2,009,886.792 
2. For Interest on Debt. 9730.00 = ———————— Ss —___— 4,500.00 93,230.00 
$1,510,206.29 $119,357.50 $440,949.00 $32,604.00 $2,103,116.79 2 


Income for 1907-08: 


From Fees of Students. $567,126.38 $90,605.20 $359,758.66 $28,240.17 $1,045,730.41 


Pe Omi REHCS ernie cisco cleiee 470,768.38 470,768.38 
From Toterest +, .5/0....:. 207,375-53 49,530.78 35,790.49 8.87 292,705.67 

From Miscellaneous 
SOULCES Miers -e1ele see 133,104.96 2,377.02 11,259.32 4,312.64 151,053.94 
Ota T Ie crniatsts ai cleisle $1,378,375-25 $142,513.00 $406,808.47 $32,561.68 $1,960,258.40 


1 Including cost and income of the Horace Mann School for 1907-08. 
2 This includes by duplication the amount paid in salaries to officers of 
Barnard College, $82,700.00; and in Teachers College, $119,950.00. 


instruction in 


A summary of the gifts in money received during the year by the 
several corporations included in the University is as follows: 


Columbia Barnard Teachers College of 
University College College Pharmacy Totals 
For General Endowment. . —— _ $364,326.14 $364,326.14 
To Establish Special 
Jets) ae ee ernioe $196,372.64 105,045.00 $128,329.71 429,747.35 
For Buildings and Grounds 28,432.92 43,068.86 82,583.77 154,085.55 
For Immediate Use...... 104,579.83 8,985.00 16,210.00 129,774.83 
EL otaligeryeteiststa tote $329,385.39 $521,425.00 $227,123.48 $1,077,933-87 


The grand total of gifts in money to the several corporations in- 
cluded in the University for each of the last seven years is as follows: 


(SON OS ice cs Pee ae eo $1,082,581.02 
WOME eA See eM Ean fe ielo aie nice pg aite'e * + 1,721,895.06 
1903-04...... Oech Rois Pact nt RE OR ee 1,783,138.18 
Te Ie ee i cfislcN el ccc oar nme! enayer0 es 1,960,247.87 
TOUS Oe 2b ot, Oe Re eee 1,299,909.78 
NOSE ayes oA ea A Ree 1,360,590.80 
BOG OMNI en oie git aia. ala ford wah diovalele tale 1,077,933.87 


$10,286,296.58 
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The freshman class of 1908 is the largest in the history of the 
College, the total number admitted being 192, as compared with 159 
in 1907 and 177 in 1906. There was a gratifying increase in the 
proportion of the candidates admitted after the 
June examinations. Of the 151 applicants reported 
from the College Entrance Examination Board, 59 per cent. were ad- 
mitted, as against 43 per cent. in 1907 and 41 per cent. in 1906. There 
was a remarkable decrease in the proportion of conditioned students 
due in part, at least, to the more flexible rules adopted by the Uni- 
versity Committee on Entrance Examinations, in line with the facts 
presented in the 1907 Report of the Secretary of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Of the 89 men admitted after the June exami- 
nations, only 46 were conditioned, while last year 40 of 57 were con- 
ditioned. After the September examinations, 42 additional candidates 
were admitted, the total number admitted by examination this year 
being 131 as against 126 in 1907. 

Of this number, 107 have matriculated, as against 99 last year. 
Of these, 57 per cent. are conditioned, as against 66 per cent. last year. 
The number of conditions imposed is relatively less, 157 as against 
216, or an average of 2.89 as against 3.42. The increased size of the 
freshman class is due mainly to the larger number of admissions on 
Regents’ diploma and on certificate from other colleges. Of the 
former there were 37, as against 21 in 1907; of the latter, 24 as 
against 12. The total number of freshmen matriculated is 168, as 
against 128 last year. This proportional gain in freshman registration 
is largely due to a plan adopted by the acting secretary of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, whereby the Committee on Admissions 
was notified simultaneously with the candidate, making it possible to 
act on the applications before the opening of the summer session. 
This enabled some who had failed of admission to secure enough 
additional credits in summer session courses to obtain admission in 
September. Some of those admitted removed conditions in the same 
manner. Of the 168 freshmen matriculated 105, or 62.5 per cent., are 
candidates for the degree of A.B., 63 for the degree of B.S. 

The number admitted to advanced standing in the College is 35, 
as against 37 in 1907 and 32 in 1906. Of these 17 were admitted to the 
sophomore class, 15 to the junior, and 3 to the senior; 23 are candi- 
dates for the degree of A.B., 12 for the degree of B.S. Including 
those admitted to advanced standing in the freshman class, 52 men 
entered on credentials from 4o colleges. Of this number, four trans- 


College Admissions 
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ferred from the Columbia schools of engineering, 13 were admitted 
from four other colleges in New York City, 6 from colleges elsewhere 
in New York State. The remainder came from twenty-nine institu- 
tions in eighteen States. The number admitted as non-matriculated 
students is 39, as against 46 last year. Rejected candidates for ad- 
mission were this year requested to present themselves to the committee 
for consultation and advice. A large number of these were interviewed 
by a sub-committee, each individual case being carefully considered. 
The grand total of new students admitted is 264. Last year it was 242. 


x OK 


Through the initiative of the late Dr. Althoff, who, as ministerial 
director in the Prussian department of education, was conspicuously 
active in bringing about the present conditions of educational reci- 

A Novel Departure procity between this country and Germany, a move- 

at Gottingen ment of especial interest to American students has 
been recently set on foot in the university city of Géttingen. This 
new enterprise is the foundation upon a permanent basis of the so- 
called Bottinger-Studienhaus, made possible by the munificence of 
Privy-Counsellor von Bottinger of Elberfeld, whose name it bears. 
The House has no official connection with the university, but is affi- 
liated with it, in that the committee of management is made up, in 
addition to the founder, of three professors of the university, and an 
advisory board is constituted of the mayor of Gottingen, the univer- 
sity curator and nine additional professors. Its purpose is to serve 
not only as a bureau of information where foreign students may obtain 
all necessary facts with regard to the German universities and tech- 
nical schools, but also to assist such students to secure suitable accom- 
modations in German families, and, what is even more important, to 
maintain courses of instruction in German, to enable them, under the 
most favorable conditions, to acquire a thorough practical command 
of the language and to give them an insight into German institutions. 
The foundation of the Bottinger-Studienhaus is the first systematic 
effort that has been made in Germany in connection with the universi- 
ties broadly to fill a need that in the case, at least of American students, 
has long been apparent. The summer sessions that in recent years 
have been established at various universities—Greifswald, Jena, and 
Marburg—have admirably cared for the foreigner, for whom, in fact, 
they are principally intended. The student, however, who regularly 
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matriculates at any of the universities, with the possible exception of 
Berlin, has had to shift for himself, a stranger in a strange land. 
The exceptional opportunity provided by the House to those who 
desire to better their knowledge of the language in particular should 
be widely used to heal, at any rate for German, that sore spot in 
modern language teaching in America, the pronunciation and practical 
use of the spoken speech. The project is another instance of the active 
interest in Germany in the evolution of a closer intelligibility between 
nations through the reciprocal use of the educational facilities of all, 
and as such it will, no doubt, play a not unimportant part. Any infor- 
mation that may be desired, it is announced by the management, will 
be supplied upon application addressed to the Bottinger-Studienhaus, 
Gottingen. 
Kee 

In order to still further elaborate its plans for keeping in touch 
with the public, the University has arranged for more than one hundred 
and fifty lectures in 1908-09, outside its regular courses. Preliminary 

Public Lecture | plans for these lectures, which are open to officers, 

Announcement students, and the public at large—in addition to 
such as are announced elsewhere in this issue—have been made as 
follows: 

On October 9 Henry Jones, professor of moral philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, delivered a lecture on “Questions which poli- 
ticians have never asked,” and on November 6 Mr. F. W. Hirst, editor 
of The London Economist, spoke on “The London money market.” 

The Blumenthal lectures for this year will be by Congressman 
Samuel W. McCall of Massachusetts and will deal with “ The business 
of Congress.” There will be eight lectures on Thursday and Friday 
afternoons, beginning December 10. Previous lectures in this series 
have been by President Wilson of Princeton, Dr. Albert Shaw of 
The Review of Reviews, and Professor Jenks of Cornell. 

The Jesup lectures are being delivered, under the auspices of the 
University, at the American Museum of Natural History, on Wednes- 
day evenings. They will be by Professor Richard C. Maclaurin, who 
has recently come to the University from the University of New 
Zealand to accept a call to the chair of mathematical physics. Profes- 
sor Maclaurin’s general subject will be “Light” and his topics will 
include: Newton’s experiments and contributions to optical theory; 


’ 


color vision and color photography ; dispersion and absorption of light; 


> 
electrons ; spectroscopy ; polarization; the exact laws of reflection and 
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refraction ; optical properties of crystals; the principle of interference 
and its explanation of various color phenomena; measurement of light 
waves and the theory of diffraction; relations between light and elec- 
tricity. The lectures, which will be illustrated by experiment and 
demonstration, are to be ten in number, and began on the evening 
of Wednesday, November 18. 

The Hewitt lectures, which are similarly conducted by the Uni- 
versity at Cooper Union, will be given this year by Dr. William J. 
Gies on Monday evenings beginning February 8. Dr. Gies, who is 
professor of biological chemistry at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, is arranging a novel series of experimental demonstrations 
to accompany his eight lectures. The subject will be “The chemistry 
of nutrition.” 

Arrangements have also been made for an important series of 
non-technical lectures on the various aspects of the science of meteor- 
ology, to be delivered on Tuesday afternoons at five o’clock, beginning 
January 12. These will include a general introductory lecture by 
President Woodward of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
(formerly professor of mechanics at Columbia), and the following 
lectures on specific topics: “ The geological relation of meteorology,” 
by Professor A. P. Brigham of Colgate University ; “ Climate in some 
of its relations to man,” by Professor R. DeC. Ward of Harvard Uni- 
versity; “ Astronomical climate,’ by Professor William Libbey of 
Princeton University; “Storms and weather forecasting,’ by Chief 
Willis L. Moore of the U. S. Weather Bureau; “ Circulation of the 
atmospheres of the sun and the earth,’ by Professor F. H. Bigelow of 
the Weather Bureau; “Exploration of the atmosphere by kites and 
balloons,” by Professor W. R. Blair of the Weather Bureau; “ Seis- 
mology,” by Professor C. F. Marvin of the Weather Bureau ; “ Atmos- 
pheric phenomena and physical theory,” by Professor J. H. Jeans of 
Princeton University, and “ Outstanding problems in meteorology,” 
by Professor Cleveland Abbe of the Weather Bureau. 

Gustaf Oscar August Montelius, Ph.D., of Stockholm, Sweden, 
delivered a series of three illustrated lectures on November 23, 24, and 
25 on (I and II) The Mycenean Age and (III) The Symbol of the 
Cross. 

The three hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Milton will 
be celebrated by suitable academic exercises on the evening of Decem- 
ber 9, 1908, in Earl Hall. Addresses will be delivered on “ Milton’s 
influence on the movement for liberal thought,’ by Mr. George L. 
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Rives, ’68, chairman of the Trustees, and on “ Milton as a man of 
letters,” by Professor William P. Trent. Plans are also being made 
for the commemoration of the centenary of Edgar Allen Poe’s birth 
on January 19, 1909. 

The centenary of the birth of Charles Darwin (February 12, 1909) 
will be celebrated by a series of lectures on Darwin and his influence 
on science, to be held on Friday afternoons, beginning on that day. 

One of the most distinguished of living Italian scholars, Professor 
Guglielmo Ferrero of the University of Turin, has accepted an invi- 
tation to deliver four lectures at the University early in 1909. 

Arrangements for lectures are also being made in the departments 
of physics, anthropology, and classical philology, and at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, but the dates have not as yet been selected. 

Any alumnus interested in these or other public lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the University can secure cards of admission 
by applying to the secretary of the University. 


Since the announcement of new and forthcoming publications in 
the last number of the QuarTERLY, the Press has published a new 
volume in the Studies in Romance Philology and Literature, “ Pierre 
Le Tourneur,” by Mary G. Cushing of the Romance 
department of Mount Holyoke College. The book 
is a monograph of 303 pages on the little known French poet and 
translator of Shakspere. In addition to announcements already made, 
there is now in the press, to be published within a short time, an 
“ Assyrian primer” by Professor J. Dyneley Prince of this Univer- 
sity. The book is described on the title-page as: An inductive method 
of learning the cuneiform signs. 

The non-technical lectures on Science, Philosophy and Art, deliv- 
ered at the University last year with such success, have been widely 
distributed as pamphlets. To November 1, there had been sold a total 
of 3613 copies of the twenty-one numbers of the series. A limited 
number of sets of these pamphlets, bound in cloth covers in a single 
volume with title-page and table of contents, at an early date will be 
placed on sale at the University Press bookstore at five dollars net. 

The report of the secretary presented at the annual meeting of the 
Trustees of the Press, held at the Columbia University Club, on No- 
vember 23, shows a total amount paid for the manufacture of new 
publications during the fiscal year of $9,717.44. The total amount 
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paid during the year in royalties was $2,401.07. The secretary, in ren- 
dering his report, made a plea for additional capital with which to 
conduct the business of the Press. This business has now grown 
entirely out of the experimental conditions under which it was begun, 
and has ranged itself with the other well known publishing interests 
of the country with which, as a business proposition, it is forced to 
compete. Its working capital, however, is far too small to enable it to 
make the considerable investments that it is often necessary to make 
in the publication of desirable books, which then go to other publishers 
who are able to carry them and who ultimately realize a profit from 
their sale. The business of the Press is upon a perfectly substantial 
basis, but its influence as an important academic interest could be 
greatly extended by a timely increase of its means. 

A new catalogue of Press publications, a pamphlet of eighteen pages, 
has recently been issued, and may be obtained of the secretary of the 
University or of the Columbia University Press, upon application. 


* OK OK 


The Deutscher Universitatskalender for the winter semester of 
1908-09, just at hand, presents some interesting statistics of the attend- 
ance of matriculated students at the German universities in the pre- 
Statistics of Germanceding semester, namely, of 1908. It shows that 

Universities the entire student body at the twenty-one univer- 
sities was 47,799, as compared with 45,846 during the semester pre- 
ceding. The largest attendance was at Berlin, where the number was 
6,527. Munich was second with 6,276; and Leipzig third with 4,100. 
The smallest attendance was at Rostock, which had a total of only 730 
students ; Greifswald being next with 886. The faculty of philosophy, 
as is inevitably the case, had the largest number of students, the total 
being 21,865, as compared with 12,198 in law, 9,630 in medicine, and 
4,106 in theology. Included in the totals there were, at the eight uni- 
versities that admit them as matriculated students, 368 women dis- 
tributed through the various faculties as follows: philosophy 174, 
medicine 172, law 21, and theology 1. The largest attendance of 
women was at Munich, where there were 133. 

Of the whole body of students, 44,205 were from the various States 
of the Empire, and 446 from other parts of the world. Of European 
countries, Russia sent the largest number, 1,383, Austria-Hungary 
being next with 648; and Sweden third with 293. Great Britain sent 
a total of 148 students, only. Of students from parts of the world 
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other than Europe, America was represented by 252; Asia by 179; 
Africa by 11; and Australia by 4. The small number from America— 
which presumably includes both North and South America—is remark- 
able and shows the great decrease that has occurred in recent years, 
with the rise of the American universities, in the number of students 
who regularly matriculate in Germany for graduate work. The for- 
eign students naturally select the larger universities, and the largest 
foreign attendance was at Berlin, where there was a total of 869; with 
556 at Munich, and 504 at Leipzig. 


* KK OK 


Beginning with September twenty-first there was a ten-day festival 
in the historic city of Oviedo, Spain, to celebrate the ter-centenary of 
the foundation of its university. Delegates from many universities 
Professor Shephera and from many lands journeyed thither to render 

at the University homage to that ancient seat of learning. Many 
of Oviedo addresses were made; and it was remarked that 
those of the delegates from Oxford and Cambridge were presented in 
Latin, those of the delegates from Paris and Bordeaux were presented 
in French, whereas all the other delegates, French, Spanish, North 
American and South American, presented their addresses in Castilian. 
It was a delicate tribute to the Spaniards, and one that they appre- 
ciated. In this goodly company Columbia University was represented 
by Professor Shepherd, whose address created a sensation. The prin- 
cipal newspaper of Oviedo, in giving an account of the celebration, 
quoted parts of only four of the addresses, but it quoted Professor 
Shepherd’s address in its entirety. In a signed article that appeared 
on September 24, after speaking of the historian Major Martin A. S. 
Hume, of the two Mérimées (from Toulouse and Montpelier), and 
of Martinenche (from the Sorbonne), a correspondent of the Heraldo 
of Madrid has this to say: “And the thing that was really noteworthy 
and even sensational in this most august celebration was the discourse 
in Castilian, in the purest Castilian, delivered by the Yankee professor, 
the delegate of Columbia University in the City of New York. Some 
paragraphs of this most notable discourse we cannot refrain from 
quoting.” Then, after reproducing several paragraphs of the address, 
the correspondent continues: ‘When he stopped there was a tempest 
of applause... . And I thought: ‘What a glorious language, what 
a formidable, colossal vehicle of civilization is our Castilian tongue 
when through it and in it beings from so many climes can express 
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their inmost feelings! Spain not only has been great; she is still 
great through her thought expressed in that sacred tongue which the 
Yankee professor called sweet and caressing, emblem of poetry and 
of love.’” 
er 
In the December, 1905, issue of the QUARTERLY an analysis of the 
occupancy of Hartley and Livingston Halls was given as of November 
1 of that year. At that time 172 rooms in Hartley and 170 rooms in 
Hartley and Livingston, giving a total of 342 rooms, had been 
Livingston rented to 296 students. At the present time the 
halls are almost filled, the statistics for November 1, 1908, showing 
567 rooms in the two dormitories rented to 489 students, who are dis- 
tributed by schools as follows: 


School Hartley Livingston Total 


Columbia Colleges i725... sateacnewscics <eesssusester 50 19 69 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. .....-..1--..--0----. 45 52 97 
AOE ALCS eens @enie Serene. enriecoaaenrcas sveaoaseresaetasenirct: 16 103} 29 
AN eran ee apres aeane cei canines esoarcrweisisieanerecencne=areacceses 39 65 104 
MVE C CU CII Ge seccok soe decane pase tssicte ston cine siesaechne vseacegas 4 9 13 
Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Science...... 44 44 88 
PReAPHETS COM COC meets. secre musasciecdssseslerancaasss se 23 30 53 
TERS RENS7 oxncaron: ognachonnsanocbene -spngBenne inact deadeo SeeOsCbe 5 5 10 
OLR CEUS eee cone oe pecece tears case apdensearsaeebenseeessasbapievsys ite) 16 26 

otal yore sees sete divsess sree nie atdisacesiecrerennosecesese 236 253 489 

*k * * 


On the afternoon of Thursday, October 8, 1908, was held the 
seventh annual reception to the newly appointed professors: Kenyon 
Cox, National Academician, professor of painting; Daniel C. French, 

The President's A.M., National Academician, professor of sculp- 

Reception ture; George T. Jackson, M.D., professor of derma- 
tology; Alexander B. Johnson, Ph.B., M.D., professor of clinical 
surgery; Clinton B. Knapp, M.D., professor of bacteriology in the 
College of Pharmacy; Rev. Raymond C. Knox, B.D., chaplain; John 
La Farge, National Academician, professor of the decorative arts; 
Robert Lewis, Jr., M.D., professor of clinical otology; Richard C. 
Maclaurin, LL.M., LL.D., professor of mathematical physics ; William 
Mansfield, Phar.D., professor of pharmacognosy in the College of 
Pharmacy; Albrecht F. K. Penck, Ph.D., Kaiser Wilhelm professor of 
German history and institutions, 1908-09; Arthur L. Walker, E.M., 
professor of metallurgy; Carlton Clarence Curtis, Ph.D., adjunct pro- 
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fessor of botany; Edward Lawrence Kurtz, E.M., adjunct professor of 
mining; S. Alfred Mitchell, Ph.D., adjunct professor of astronomy ; 
Herman von W. Schulte, A.B., M.D., adjunct professor of anatomy ; 
William R. Williams, A.M., M.D., adjunct professor of pharmacology 
and therapeutics. 

A pleasant feature of the reception was the presence of a number 
of members of the Society of the Early Eighties, who came to do 
honor to their fellow-member, Professor Arthur L. Walker, the newly 
appointed administrative head of the department of metallurgy. 


poder 

The year 1907-08 was the thirteenth of the Committee’s existence. 
There were 722 students registered for work, as against 67 in 1895. 
The aggregate earnings for 1906-07 were $111,161.28, while in 1907-08 

Committee on they were $95,855.00. This decrease was due to 

Employment the wide-spread business depression and the conse- 
quent falling off of the net returns for each position. The amount 
earned with the aid of the Committee was $28,766.15, without its aid, 
$67,089.85. There were 388 requests from employers; 65 of these 
positions were unsecured for various reasons, such as undesirability, 
withdrawal of the position, and procrastination on the part of the 
candidate, as against 76 lost in 1906-07. Three hundred and twenty- 
three positions were secured, an increase of twenty over last year. 

The headquarters of the Committee are now in the office of the 
alumni secretary, Room 311 East Hall. The removal from the Library 
has added considerably to the efficiency of the Committee, affording 
the secretary opportunity of studying the needs and abilities of the 
individual student with greater care, of following up positions more 
closely, and of developing new fields. 

The Appointment Committee has been reorganized and has also 
moved its headquarters to the room of the Alumni Council, the secre- 
tary of the latter being the new chairman of the Committee. The 
other members are Dr. James H. Canfield, Professors Seligman, Cattell, 
Todd, Kirchwey, A. H. Thorndike, Wheeler, and Thomas, and Paul 
C. H. Holter, 1907 C, secretary. 


ae 


The autumn session of the Modern Language Conference was held 
on Monday, November 23, from 3 to 5 p. m., in the Brinckerhoff 
Theater, Barnard College. The following papers were read and dis- 

Modern Language cussed: I—‘ Defoe the pamphleteer and journal- 
Conference ist,” Professor W. P. Trent of the Department of 
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English ; II—“ The prejudice against actors,’ Mr. Alfred D. Compton, 
graduate student in the Department of English ; III—“ The importance 
of Celtic studies,” Dr. J. L. Gerig of the Department of Romance Lan- 


guages and Literatures. 
tee 


The Loubat Prizes are among the most valuable and honorable 
rewards for original scholarship that are given in this country, par- 
ticularly as the awards are not based upon individual application among 
the competitors. It is pleasant to note that of the 
four awards thus far made two have come to Co- 
lumbia officers, viz., in 1898 a second prize to Professor Boas for his 
paper on “ The social organization and the secret societies of Kwakiutl 
Indians,” and in 1908 a first prize to Professor Herbert Levi Osgood 
for his paper on “ The American colonies in the seventeenth century.” 


The Loubat Prizes 


Oe PS fe 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon Presi- 
dent Butler by Williams College, on October 7, on the occasion of the 
installation of its new president, Harry Augustus Garfield, formerly 

Miscellaneous professor of political science at Princeton Uni- 

Notes versity. 

Professor Felix Adler delivered his inaugural lecture as Theodore 
Roosevelt professor for 1908-09 at the University of Berlin on Novem- 
ber 3. During the summer Professor Adler made an address at the 
opening session of the First International Moral Education Congress 
at the University of London. 

Professor H. B. Mitchell of the department of mathematics repre- 
sented the University at the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of Haverford College on October 16-17. 

In the unavoidable absence of President Butler, Professor John W. 
Burgess, senior dean, represented Columbia at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Union Theological Seminary on Tuesday afternoon, No- 
vember 17. 

In the September issue (p. 489) the statement is made that Pro- 
fessor Maximilian K. Kress graduated from Manhattan College. 
Brother Potamian, secretary of the College, has called our attention 
to the fact that this is an error, Professor Kress never having been 
enrolled at Manhattan. 
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SCHOOL AND DEPARTMENT NOTES 


Medicine—Architecture—Teachers College— Pharmacy— Anthro- 
pology—Chinese—Chemistry—Economics and Social Science—English 
—Germanic Languages—History and Public Law—Indo-Iranian Lan- 
guages—Mathematics — Metallurgy — Mining — Neurology — Ortho- 
pedic Surgery—Physiology—Romance Languages—Surgery. 


ScHOOL oF MEDICINE 


Several important steps deserving special mention have recently 
been taken at the Vanderbilt Clinic. Under the department of neur- 
ology a psychiatric clinic has been established under the direction of 
Professor Peterson, for the study and treatment 
of insanity. A large number of mild cases of 
mental disease, either incipient cases of insanity or 
borderland cases of neurasthenia with mental symptoms, apply to the 
clinic constantly. These, and even more pronounced cases of mental 
disturbance, will now be treated in the new clinic. There has been 
great need of such an institution. Grave cases of insanity are cus- 
tomarily sent to Bellevue Hospital, but those cases in which mental 
disturbance is slight, have had little chance of attention outside of the 
private practice of physicians. 

With the assistance of the Red Cross a day camp for tuberculous 
patients has been opened on the roof of the clinic building. It has a 
capacity of about one hundred patients, both men and women. They 
come to the clinic in the morning and spend the entire day in the open 
air under the care of a physician and the constant attendance of a 
nurse. A luncheon adapted to the needs of tuberculous patients is 
provided. 

Under the department of orthopedic surgery a department of 
mechano-therapy, with a very complete outfit of apparatus, has been 
inaugurated, for the purpose of employing a method of treatment 
which is comparatively new in America. This consists in the use of 
mechanical procedures as aids to cure. It has been found especially 
useful after fractures, for stiffened joints of all kinds, for weakened 
muscles following infantile paralysis and apoplexy, for joint disabili- 
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ties following operations and blood poisoning, and for flat foot. A 
department of hydro-therapy has also been established with an equip- 
ment for administering the variety of baths that are now employed 
for therapeutic purposes. 


A group of students took advantage, during the summer, of the 
course in the training of clinical clerks, offered by St. Luke’s Hospital. 
It is proposed that certain students take this work also during the 
winter months, in lieu of some of their medical 
section work. The general adoption of this class 
of instruction will mark a distinct development in 
the teaching of clinical medicine and surgery at the School of Medi- 
cine. It is hoped that a course of this kind will eventually become a 
part of the regular curriculum for all students. A course of this 
nature differs from the ordinary section class in that the student 
becomes an integral part of the hospital organization, and his work in 
studying disease in the individual case is made directly useful in the 
diagnosis and treatment of the patient. 


The Training of 
Clinical Clerks 


ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


The School of Architecture began the new year with a registration 
considerably greater than last year. At the present writing there 
have been 124 registrations, besides seven College students taking full 
courses in the School. There appears in this registration a notable 
increase in students from the south, the far west and from foreign 
countries. 

The loss to the School from the death of Professor Kress is felt 
in many ways and at divers points. Not only are his genial presence 
and friendly counsels greatly missed by the returned students, but in 
the inner administration of the affairs of the School he had quietly 
taken in hand so many details, that it is proving a problem by no 
means yet solved, how to distribute among the staff and the paid 
student assistants these various functions whose very existence was 
hardly realized till there was no one to discharge them. 

Mr. Thomas W. Ludlow, 1903, has been appointed lecturer in 
architecture, to give the lectures in Ancient Architectural History and 
Ancient Ornament formerly given by Professor Kress. He will also 
conduct a class in archeological reading in French and will assist 
Professor Hamlin in the six weeks’ work in historical research of the 
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classes in medieval and Renaissance architectural history. Mr. Lud- 
low is the son of the late T. W. Ludlow, who was a distinguished 
classical archeologist. He has devoted himself for the past five years 
to advanced architectural and archeological studies, both in this 
School and abroad in Paris and Rome, with a special view to the 
teaching of subjects in these lines. 

The library of the School has for the first time been placed under 
the charge of a librarian, Miss C. C. Gifford, who acts also as depart- 
mental secretary. Many books have been rebound, new books added, 
and a beginning made of a complete catalogue. It is intended that 
these books shall be catalogued also in the general library catalogue. 
‘All this constitutes a notable and long-desired step in advance, making 
the library more serviceable both to the students in the School and to 
others in the University. 

Twenty-four drawing tables of a new type have been added to 
those in the main drafting-room. They are a decided improvement 
on the old model and are highly appreciated. By the addition of 
fifty-six new lockers it has now become possible to provide every 
student with a safe place in which to store his boards, instruments and 
other property. 

Martin Gaulocher, known to all students of the School for twelve 
years past as the efficient man-of-all-work of the department, having 
begun service as a green floor-janitor fresh from Germany and risen 
by industry and skill to a grade of service of real responsibility, has 
retired from this service to enter the automobile business. By wise 
and thrifty savings he has established an excellent business near Fort 
Washington; but the School mourns the loss of a unique servitor 
whom it is impossible to replace. 

The Year-Book has been delayed somewhat by the advertising con- 
tractor, but is expected to be out by December 15. 

The first series of University lectures on fine arts were given by 
Professor Hamlin on four successive Mondays in November on the 
architecture of Italy, treated under the following heads: The architec- 
ture of Imperial Rome, Early medieval monuments, Later medieval 
monuments, and Masterworks of the Renaissance. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Teachers College has recently had no extensive changes in curric- 
ulum. College graduates, preferably women, with social interests and 
mathematical ability are so much needed as educational and social statis- 
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ticians, that a special curriculum in the theory and practice of mental 
and social measurements and of statistical methods has been provided 
for their training. 

The College will for some years grant several thousand dollars 
annually to enable exceptionally qualified students to obtain the neces- 
sary preparation for giving in its new school of household technology, 
university courses in such subjects as physiological and food chemistry, 
nutrition, dietetics; house structure and sanitation; textiles, design, 
decoration; household economy, organization and management. 

The department of domestic art is bringing to a close some chemical 
and microscopical investigations that show a surprising amount of sub- 
stitution and adulteration of textiles, bought in the open market. The 
department will publish the results of its investigation and, if public 
interest justifies it, will extend its technical instruction and provide 
popular lectures in the field, install a public testing laboratory in the 
new household technology building, and prepare and urge the passage 
by Congress of a pure textile bill. 

The department of hospital economics announces a course of lec- 
tures for superintendents of training schools for nurses on “ The rela- 
tion of modern nursing to social problems.” The first lecture was 
given on Tuesday, November 3, by Miss Lillian Wald, head worker 
at the Henry Street Nurses Settlement. 

The only change in the faculty has been caused by the acceptance 
of the directorship of Cooper Institute by Charles R. Richards, Macy 
professor of manual training and head of that department since 1808. 
For the present his courses of instruction will be conducted by four 
other members of the department. 

Leave of absence for the year has been granted to Professor F. M. 
McMurry, of the department of elementary education, and for the first 
half-year to Professor E. L. Thorndike of the department of educa- 
tional psychology. 

Professor David E. Smith has returned from a year’s leave of 
absence spent collecting material illustrating the history and teaching 
of mathematics in Japan, China and India. Professor Charles H. 
Farnsworth has returned from a year devoted to investigating the 
status of music in schools throughout the United States and in Europe. 
Professor Mary S. Woolman has returned from part of a year spent 
in studying new industrial occupations for women in Germany. Pro- 
fessor Julius Sachs has returned from a summer spent in Germany as 
the representative of the Carnegie Foundation in the interchange of 
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German and American teachers. Professor Paul Monroe has returned 
from a summer spent on the continent collecting rare books bearing 
on the history of education for the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton. Professor Arthur W. Dow represented the College at the Inter- 
national Conference of Teachers of Fine Arts in London. 

Professor David E. Smith’s address at the International Congress 
of Mathematicians at Rome in April, which resulted in the formation 
of an international commission for the study of the teaching of mathe- 
matics in secondary schools, has been published in French for exten- 
sive circulation in France and Switzerland. 

Professor Woolman has issued a report of her recent investigation 
of the education of women in Wiirttemberg, Prussia, Saxony and 
Bavaria. She found small encouragement for women to enter academic 
careers, or for the poor to better their condition educationally. But 
for women of the middle classes she found admirable professional and 
domestic schools, especially in housekeeping, cooking and commercial 
photography. 

A study of the public service of members of the faculty of Teachers 
College indicates that officers of the college have acted or are now 
acting as president of the National Educational Association, the Society 
of College Teachers of Education, the Headmasters Association of the 
United States, the American Philological Association, the American 
Society of Physiological Chemists, the American Physical Education 
Association, and the American Federation of Nurses; the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States, and the 
Modern Language Association of Ontario; of the New York State 
Science Teachers Association; the Physics Club, and the School Crafts 
Club of New York City. 

In the way of new equipment the Bryson Library has received some 
five hundred fifteenth and sixteenth century works on education col- 
lected last year in England, France and Germany, by Professor Paul 
Monroe. Among the most interesting volumes are Melanchthon’s 
“Education” (1519), Luther’s “On the duty of sending children to 
school” (1524), and “ Address on the establishment of public schools ” 
(1530), and a number of first editions of educational works by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 

The department of fine arts has received a collection of books gath- 
ered in Europe during the past year by Professor Dow. They com- 
prise illustrated volumes on drawing, painting, composition, design and 
ornament; on modeling and sculpture; on illuminated manuscripts and 
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heraldry ; stained glass, wood-carving and ironwork ; on architecture and 
landscape gardening. There are also numerous illustrated catalogues 
of famous galleries and museums. The Ross collection of artistic tex- 
tiles and the College’s acquisitions from the Drake collection of copper 
and brass have now been arranged for exhibition in the department. 

The College has recently received as gifts from the manufacturers 
a number of mathematical instruments, of typical appliances for the 
household utilization of alcohol as a fuel, and a large collection of 
cotton, linen, wool and silk textiles. The College has also received an 
anonymous gift for the purchase of books bearing upon American 
literature. 

The Educational Museum is showing for a month an exhibit ar- 
ranged by the department of domestic art to show the evolution of 
spinning, weaving and textiles. Philippine hats, coats, baskets and 
other utensils of grass, rushes and leaves, illustrate the primitive forms 
of wattling and weaving. There are illustrations of Egyptian and all 
later looms, along with photographs and models illustrating their use, 
and a number of actual looms and fabrics of Oriental, American Indian 
and Colonial workmanship. Many kinds of fiber are also illustrated, 
from the plant to the finished fabrics. 

From the exhibits of fifty American cities shown at the Inter- 
national Congress of Art Teachers in London in July, work from 
Teachers College and from institutions in Providence and in Denver 
has been selected for further exhibition in Leeds, Dublin and Paris. 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy have -established in 
Teachers College a tuition scholarship, which will be awarded to repre- 
sentatives of the Southern States in rotation. The Southern Club 
inaugurated a special study of education in the south with an address 
by Mr. Walter H. Page, editor of the World’s Work. 

The Cosmopolitan Club reports that thirty-six foreign students are 
now registered in Teachers College. There is a representation of five 
graduate students and four undergraduates from Canada; Mexico and 
Chile each have one; there are two students from Hawaii, four govern- 
ment scholars from the Philippines and three from Porto Rico, the 
former being men, the latter women; England has three representa- 
tives, one of them an officer of Victoria University, and there is one 
from Scotland; three students come from Germany, one of them hold- 
ing the degree of Ph.D.; Italy, Russia and China have each one repre- 
sentative, while Turkey has two. Of two Japanese students, both 
women, one is a candidate for the degree of A.M., the other is taking 
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work in domestic science as the representative of the Governor of 
Korea. The East Indian students, both men and both candidates for 
higher degrees, are also government representatives. 

The publication bureau of the college, which administers a fund 
for issuing significant educational works that would scarcely justify 
commercial publication, has recently issued six important volumes. 
Two deal with educational theory: studies of “The Ciceronius” of 
Erasmus by Izora Scott, and of Lessing’s “ Education of the human 
race” by John D. Haney. Two are historical: “English grammar 
schools in the reign of Queen Elizabeth” by Ancel R. Stowe; and 
“The moving school in Massachusetts” by Harlan Updegraff. Two 
discuss current school problems: “ Systematic study in the elementary 
school” by Lida B. Earhart, and “ The factors determining arithmetical 
ability” by Cliff W. Stone. All of the authors are or have been 
graduate students in Teachers College. 

The course of reading for children recently prepared by Professor 
IF. T. Baker and published by Teachers College will be republished by 
the State of New Hampshire and placed in the hands of every teacher 
in the State. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


The number of matriculants at the College of Pharmacy shows 
an increase of about 40 per cent. over last year, while the other classes 
also show a gain. The following institutions are represented by grad- 
uates: University of Pennsylvania, Brown University, Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York University, Fordham University, College of the 
City of New York, Hobart College, Allegheny College, the Lyceums 
of Bologna, Catania and Palermo, Italy, the Gymnasia of Hamburg, 
Germany, and Dorpat, Russia, the University of Bombay, India, the 
Darmstadt Institute of Technology, and the Avellino (Italy) Seminary. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors Boas and Saville attended the Americanists’ Congress, 
held in Vienna in the month of September, as representatives of the 
Government of the United States and of the University. Professor 
Boas delivered the opening address at the Congress, on the results of 
the Jesup North Pacific Expedition; and Professor Saville presented 
a preliminary report on the results of the Heye Expedition to Ecuador. 
Professor Saville, before attending the Congress, undertook a second 
expedition to Ecuador, which formed part of the researches provided 
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for by Mr. G. G. Heye. He was accompanied by Mr. Charles H. 
Barrett, who was a student in the department of anthropology during 
the past year, and who is to spend a year in Ecuador studying the lan- 
guages of the natives. 

Mr. Paul Radin, a student in the department, carried on researches 
during the summer among the Winnebago of Nebraska. Mr. Frank 
G. Speck has been appointed fellow in anthropology at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Edward Sapir held the position of assistant in 
the department of anthropology of the University of California dur- 
ing the past year, and has been appointed to a research fellowship at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Robert H. Lowie has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the department of anthropology at the American 
Museum of Natural History. Both Mr. Sapir and Mr. Lowie received 
the doctorate from Columbia recently. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHINESE 


Dr. Berthold Laufer, until recently lecturer in Chinese, Tibetan, 
Mongolian and Manchurian, has accepted a call as assistant curator 
of the Field Museum, Chicago. He is now absent on a journey to 
China, Tibet and Eastern Turkestan, for the purpose of collecting 
objects of archeological interest for that institution. 

Professor Friedrich Hirth represented the University at the Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sciences held in Berlin, August 6-12, 
and at the International Congress of Orientalists held in Copenhagen, 
August 14-20. At the latter he was elected president of the section 
of China and Japan with Professors Giles of Cambridge (England) 
and De Groot of Leyden (Holland). At the meeting of August 17 
he delivered a lecture on “ The mystery of Fu-lin.” 

The Department is now in its seventh year. Since its opening in 
1902 seventy-six students have registered for courses given by its 
staff, the majority of whom merely attended courses given in the 
anthropological and historical departments, while the number of those 
devoting themselves to the study of the language itself has averaged 
from five to ten each year, including theological students preparing 
for a missionary career, engineers and linguists. In addition a num- 
ber of Americans who had studied the language in China for a num- 
ber of years and several Chinese and Japanese students were in- 
structed in the methods of research in Chinese literature. Several of 
the former students are at present doing good work in China. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


During the past year Professor Pellew has been devoting consider- 
able time to the subject of the application of modern dyestuffs to 
handicraft work, and has been publishing a series of articles, not yet 
completed, in the Craftsman upon different 
branches of the subject. He has been invited by 
the National Society of Craftsmen to deliver a public lecture upon the 
subject at the Arts Club on the evening of December 10, and the lec- 
ture is to be illustrated by an exhibition of the work of some of Mr. 
Pellew’s friends and pupils. Exhibits have been promised illustrating 
the application of modern dyestuffs to the manufacture of tapestry 
and rugs, to tied work on silk, to leather, to raffia and basketwork, 
and, finally, in connection with stencil work on linen and cotton fab- 
rics, as well as on silk and artificial silk. 

Early in November Professor Pellew began an extension course 
on advanced dyeing, designed expressly for persons engaged in differ- 
ent branches of Arts and Crafts textile work. The course consists 
of fifteen exercises with opportunities for extra laboratory practice, 
and covers a wide range of subjects. Students will be taught not only 
the use of modern dyes in the skein dyeing of cotton, wool, and silk, 
but also the best methods of dyeing and finishing leather, rafha, feath- 
ers, artificial silk, etc., and also of applying these dyes by means of 
stencils and block prints. In this connection Mr. Pellew has worked 
out some methods for stenciling and block printing upon linen and 
calico, so as to make the colors absolutely fast, not only to light, but 
also to washing, without the necessity of steaming or after treatment. 
These processes have not yet been published, but are certain to prove 
of considerable interest and value to handicraft workers all over the 
country. Professor Pellew has been invited to give a course of four 
public lectures on the same general subject during the month of 
January under the auspices of the school of fine arts. 

At the close of the last academic year, Dr. Victor J. Chambers 
resigned as instructor in organic chemistry to become head of the 
department of chemistry of his alma mater, the University of Roches- 
ter. The instructorship in the department has 
been replaced by a tutorship and an assistantship. 
To fill these new positions, John M. Nelson (B.S. University of 
Nebraska, Ph.D. Columbia) was called from the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute as tutor, and Alfred Hoffman (A.M. Columbia, 
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Ph.D. Berlin), honorary assistant in organic chemistry, was made 
assistant. 

At the thirty-eighth general meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, held at Yale University, June 29 to July 2, under the presi- 
dency of Professor Bogert, several papers were presented from the 
organic laboratory embodying the results of recently completed 
investigations. 

The fourth edition of Professor Morgan’s “ Elements of physical 
chemistry ” appeared recently from the press of John Wiley & Sons. 

Reston Stevenson, Ph.D. in physical chemistry, Columbia 1908, 
has been appointed instructor in chemistry in the 
College of the City of New York. Eric Higgins, 
Ph.D. in physical chemistry, Columbia 1908, has returned to England 
to reassume his position as chief research chemist with Messrs. Cross- 
fields & Son of Liverpool. 

The attendance at the last Summer Session in chemistry showed 
a very substantial increase over that recorded during 1907, although 
no new courses were offered. It is hoped that a course in assaying, 
consisting of five lectures and twenty-five hours’ 
laboratory work a week, may be offered during 
the session of 1909. 


Physical 


Summer Session 


DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Professor Seager is to spend his Sabbatical year in California, 
where he will work at a new volume on economics. 

Professor Seligman acted as one of the three representatives of 
the State of New York, and also as the official representative of Co- 
lumbia University, at the International Tax Conference at Toronto in 
October. His paper was entitled “The necessity of precision in 
assessments.” He was one of the speakers at the opening of the 
Budget Exhibit which was held in the lower part of New York City 
during October, under the auspices of the Greater New York Tax 
Payers’ Association and the Bureau of Municipal Research. 

During the year 1908-9 there is being given, for the first time in the 
history of the University, a course on economics to students of the 
schools of engineering. The course this year is in charge of Professor 
Seligman and Dr. Agger. 

There are sixty-five students attending the course in Social Economy 
285, on “ The standard of living.” The literature on this subject has 
been materially increased since the course was given for the first time, 
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in 1906, notably by the exceedingly valuable study made by Professor 
Robert C. Chapin of Beloit College under the department of social 
economy and as secretary of a committee appointed by the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Correction. This study will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 

The International Congress on Tuberculosis, which met in this 
country during the three weeks from September 21 to October 10, was 
an event of academic, as well as of practical and scientific interest. 
For the first time in the history of the International Congress a section 
was devoted exclusively to the economic and social aspects of the tuber- 
culosis problem. This section was under the presidency of Professor 
Devine. Among the hundred valuable papers presented were several 
by university professors, including Irving Fisher of Yale, Walter F. 
Willcox of Cornell, David S. Snedden of Teachers College, John R. 
Commons of Wisconsin University, Charles R. Henderson of Chicago, 
Thomas A. Storey of the College of the City of New York, and C. E. 
A. Winslow of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In the 
session devoted to methods and agencies for diffusing information on 
the subject of tuberculosis, a paper was presented by William Harmon 
Norton, professor of geology in Cornell College, Iowa, on the work 
that is being done in this direction by the colleges and universities of 
the country. Professor Norton finds that about half of them are 
taking some part in the movement, either by investigation, or instruc- 
tion, or participation of their officers in anti-tuberculosis organizations. 

The seminar in social economy is devoting most of its time this year 
to two topics: the legislation concerning public dependents in several 
typical States; and the history and present status of conscious social 
efforts for the improvement of social conditions in New York City. 

Among the new numbers of the Series in History, Economics and 
Public Law, that have been published since June, 1908, are the follow- 
ing: Vol. XXIX, No. 2, New Hampshire as a Royal Province, by 
William H. Fry, Ph.D.; Vol. XXX, The Province of New Jersey, 1664- 
1738, by Edwin P. Tanner, Ph.D.; Vol. XX XI, No. 1, Private freight 
cars and American railroads, by L. D. H. Weld, Ph.D.; No. 2, Ohio 
before 1850, by Robert E. Chaddock, Ph.D.; No. 3, Consanguineous 
marriages in the American population, by George B. Louis Arner, 
Ph.D.; No. 4, Adolphe Quetelet as statistician, by Frank H. Hankins, 
Ph.D.; Vol. XXXII, The enforcement of the Statutes of Laborers, by 
Bertha Haven Putnam, Ph.D.; and Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, Factory leg- 
islation in Maine, by E. Stagg Whitin, A.B. There are now eighty-six 
monographs in the Series. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


The present registration in the graduate department gives an enrol- 
ment of 246 in the 12 courses and 43 in the 4 seminars. There are IIo 
students taking English as a major and 43 taking it as a minor subject. 

The following former students have been recently appointed to the 
positions stated: Victor E. Albright, graduate student 1906-08, instruc- 
tor, Delaware College; Dr. E. S. Bates, Ph.D. 1908, professor, Uni- 
versity of Arizona; Alice S. Butler, A.M. 1908, teacher, Miss Knox’s 
School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.; Elizabeth A. Colton, A.M. 1905, pro- 
fessor, The Baptist University for Women, Raleigh, N. C.; Pearl H. 
Etheridge, A.M. 1908, teacher, Meridian Woman’s College (Missis- 
sippi) ; Claude M. Fuess, A.M. 1906, instructor, Phillips’ Academy ; 
Edward H. Gardner, A.M. 1908, assistant, Barnard College; Louis 
B. Gillet, A.B. 1904, assistant in English, 1908-o9, instructor, Wes- 
leyan University; Helen E. Hardy, A.M. 1908, teacher, Phillipsburg, 
N. J., High School; Alice Haskell, A.M. 1908, instructor, Wellesley 
College; Adele Humphrey, A.M. 1908, teacher, Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles; Charles F. Lawson, A.M. 1904, head of English 
department, Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia ; Caroline F. Lester, 
A.M. 1908, instructor, Mt. Holyoke College; Julia Patton, A.M. 1908, 
instructor, Vassar College; Anna F. T. Pettit, A.M. 1908, Friends’ 
Intermediate School, Philadelphia; Hilda St. George, A.M. 1908, 
teacher, Unadilla High School; Blanche C. Williams, A.M. 1908, assist- 
ant, Teachers College. 

Professor Brander Matthews will repeat his Lowell lectures on 
Moliére at the University during December, under the auspices of 
the division of modern languages and literatures. He will also repeat 
the course in February at the University of Cincinnati. 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


The total number of registrations in this department at Columbia 
is 493; the registration at Barnard is 417, an increase of twenty-one 
per cent over last year. 

Professor Thomas has been reelected secretary of the University 
Council. During the last summer he gave two courses in the summer 
session of the University of California, one on Goethe’s Faust and one 
on the German literature of the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Professor Hervey has been appointed registrar in place of Professor 
Tombo, who resigned to assume the duties of the newly created office 
of secretary of the Alumni Council. 
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On the occasion of the anniversary of the dedication of the Goethe- 
Schiller monument in Wade Park, Cleveland, on Sunday afternoon, 
July 5, Professor Tombo delivered the German oration. During Octo- 
ber and November he lectured under the auspices of the Board of 
Education on subjects connected with German literature and history 
in the Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens. On October 21 
he delivered a lecture on Hauptmann’s Versunkene Glocke before the 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein of Newark, N. J., and repeated 
the lecture (in English) before the Teachers Association of Bayonne, 
N. J., on November 11, and (in German) before the Brooklyn Germania 
on November 22. 

The Germanistic Society of America is offering this winter, in 
cooperation with extension teaching, a series of fifteen lectures on 
Masterpieces of German Literature. The lectures are being delivered 
on Tuesday evenings, in the English language, and the large auditorium 
in Schermerhorn Hall has been filled to overflowing at each lecture. 
The dates and subjects of the lectures are as follows: 

October 20—The Stories of Siegfried, especially in the Nibelungen- 
lied, Professor Camillo von Klenze, Brown; October 27—-Walther von 
der Vogelweide, Professor Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins; November 
10—Hans Sachs, Professor Adolf Busse, Ohio State University ; No- 
vember 17—-Wolfram von Eschenbach’s “ Parzival,” Professor Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., Columbia ; November 24—Simplicissimus, Professor Har- 
vey Waterman Thayer, Princeton; December 1—Lessing’s “ Laokoon,’”’ 
Professor Arthur F. J. Remy, Columbia; December 8—Lessing’s 
“Nathan der Weise,” Professor John F. Coar, Adelphi; December 15 
—Goethe’s “Goetz von Berlichingen,” Professor William A. Hervey, 
Columbia; January 12, 1909—Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister,” Professor 
E. W. Bagster-Collins, Teachers College, Columbia; January 19— 
Goethe’s “ Faust,’ Professor Calvin Thomas, Columbia; January 26— 
Schiller’s “ Rauber,” Professor J. F. L. Raschen, Lafayette; February 
2—Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell,” Professor Gustav Gruener, Yale; Feb- 
ruary 9—Schiller’s “ Wallenstein,” Professor C. F. Kayser, Normal 
College; February 16—Heine’s “ Buch der Lieder,” Professor Robert 
H. Fife, Jr., Wesleyan; and February 23—Wagner’s “ Ring des Nibe- 
lungen,” Professor William H. Carpenter, Columbia. 

On October 20 Mr. George von Skal delivered a lecture at the 
University under the auspices of the Germanistic Society on Carl 
Hauptmann, who gave a recitation from his own works in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium on the evening of November 9, also under its 
auspices. 
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Mr. Heuser spent the summer in Germany and Switzerland, devot- 
ing a portion of the time to research in the libraries of Dresden, 
Berlin and Hamburg. During November he lectured for the Board 
of Education on subjects connected with German literature and civil- 
ization. 

Three new courses were offered by the department in the summer 
session—one on Schiller by Professor Hervey, one on Contemporary 
German Literature (Fiction and Epic Poetry) by Professor Tombo, 
and one on Gothic by Professor Remy. During the present academic 
year Professor Thomas is giving a new course on the History of the 
German Drama, while Professor Remy has charge of the course in 
Old High German, hitherto given by Professor Carpenter. Further 
new courses offered are those by Professor Hervey on the Life and 
Works of Schiller, by Mr. Heuser on Grillparzer, Hebbel and Haupt- 
mann, and by Dr. Richard on the History of German Civilization. 

The teaching staff of the department has been increased by the 
appointment of Dr. Juliana Haskell as assistant at Barnard, and of 
Mr. H. J. Skipp as assistant at Columbia. 


DEPARTMENTS OF HISTORY AND PusLic LAw 


Professor Sloane is still engaged in the revision of his work on 
Napoleon. Professor Dunning is collaborating with Dr. Frederic Ban- 
croft in the continuation of the Reminiscences of Carl Schurz which 
had been brought down as far as 1869 by Mr. Schurz himself. Pro- 
fessor Robinson gave a course of twenty lectures at the University of 
Illinois during July on the intellectual history of Europe from Cicero 
to Voltaire. Professor Shotwell is giving a special course of public 
lectures on Friday evenings at the Wadleigh High School. Professor 
Shepherd attended the International Historical Congress at Berlin in 
August and is now absent from the University on leave as a delegate 
of the United States government to the Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress at Santiago, Chile. His lectures in History A are given by Mr. 
Hayes and his work at Barnard by Mr. W. W. Davis, who was fellow 
last year in American history. 

Professor Munroe Smith is serving for his second year on the Com- 
mittee of Five of the Association of American Universities which is 
now preparing a report on the eligibility of universities applying for 
admission to the Association. During the second semester of the 
present academic year Professor Smith will be absent on leave. 

Professor John Bassett Moore is expected to return to his work in 
the autumn of 1909 after an absence of a year and a half. 
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Professor Goodnow has resumed his work at the University after 
spending a year in a trip around the world. While on his journey Pro- 
fessor Goodnow observed the conditions of tropical colonization in 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, India and Burma, Java, British New 
Guinea, German New Guinea, and Manila. He devoted some time 
also to study of the social and economic experiments in Australasia. 

Owing to the large registration in the undergraduate courses in 
politics, Mr. W. S. Gilbertson, A.B., formerly scholar in history, has 
been appointed assistant in politics. 


Inpo-IRANIAN LANGUAGES 


Under the auspices of the Committee for American Lectures on 
the History of Religions, Professor Jackson has been delivering at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, at the Union Theological Seminary, and 
elsewhere, a series of lectures on “The religion of Persia.” 

Two additional volumes of the Indo-Iranian Series were published 
by the Columbia University Press in November. The first contains a 
translation of the Iti-vuttaka, a Pali collection of sayings of Buddha, 
prepared by Dr. Justin H. Moore; the second brings together the 
Avestan, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, Persian, and Gujarati texts of the Nyaishes, 
or Zoroastrian litanies, edited and translated by Ervad Dr. Maneckji 
Nusservanji Dhalla, a Parsi priest who studied at the University for 
over three years and has only recently returned to his home in India. 

The Spiegel Memorial Volume, a collection of scholarly articles 
recently published in Bombay in honor of the late German Orientalist 
Friedrich Spiegel, contains papers by Professor Jackson, Dr. Yohannan, 
and eight present or former students of the department. This remark- 
able Columbia representation is specially referred to by the Parsi 
editor, Mr. Modi, in his prefatory remarks. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


One of the most hopeful signs that the time is coming when science 
and the things of mind in general shall be honored by the American 
people and advanced among them is the great and rapidly increasing 
mathematical activity now evident at many academic centers through- 
out the country. This spiritual awakening, previously mentioned in 
these notes, continues to be duly reflected in the demand for a wide 
range of advanced mathematical courses at Columbia and in the 
attendance upon them. A large and extremely important part of the 
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activity of the department has come to be, in recent years, the giving 
of graduate instruction. The rate of growth in such demand is evi- 
dent in the fact that the number of registrations for year-courses (two 
half-year courses being counted as one year-course) leading to the 
degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. was 60 for 1905-6, 833 for 1906-7, and 
95? for 1907-8, making a total of 239 for the period of three years. 
Among the departments offering instruction in the school of pure 
science the next highest corresponding total for the same period is, 
according to the records in the registrar’s office, 1952. 

The foregoing numbers do not include the very considerable attend- 
ance upon the graduate mathematical courses that have been offered in 
summer sessions. It has been found necessary, in response to demand, 
to vary and to widen the range of the graduate courses offered in these 
sessions. In that of 1908, the following graduate courses were given: 
Advanced calculus by Professor Maclay, Differential equations by Pro- 
fessor Kasner, Modern higher algebra by Dr. Ling, and Theory of 
functions of the complex variable by Professor W. B. Smith of Tulane 
University. These courses were open only to holders of a first degree. 
Nearly all those who pursued the courses are candidates for the mas- 
ter’s degree, and about half the number are officers of instruction in 
colleges and technical schools. 

In the year 1907-8 eight or nine students with mathematics as 
major subject gained the master’s degree. Of these Mr. C. A. Isaacs 
is at present assistant in the department, Mr. C. C. Van Nuys has 
accepted an adjunct professorship in The South Dakota School of 
Mines, and Mr. P. G. C. Kuschke has been appointed instructor in the 
University of California. Miss Elizabeth Cowley, who last year gained 
the doctorate, is an instructor in Vassar College. Mr. G. W. Hartwell, 
who was last year lecturer in mathematics at Columbia and who has 
satisfied all the requirements for the doctor’s degree except that relat- 
ing to the printing of dissertations, has been appointed adjunct pro- 
fessor in the University of Iowa. Mr. M. O. Tripp, who in October 
passed the public examination for the doctorate, is an instructor in The 
College of the City of New York. Mr. Joseph Lipke, for some time a 
graduate student at Columbia and last year an instructor in the Uni- 
versity of California, has resigned the latter position to accept a call 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Carl Gundersen, Ph.D. 
1902, has been promoted to an assistant professorship of mathematics 
at the Michigan Agricultural College. 

Owing to the recent revision of the schedule of studies by virtue 
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of which the calculus is given five instead of three times a week to stu- 
dents in applied science, it has been found necessary to provide an 
additional course of three hours a week in the calculus for the large 
number of College students who have elected the subject. This course 
is being given by Professor Van Amringe, who also teaches a large 
section in the five-hour course. 

Professor Fiske, who spent the year 1907-8 in Europe on Sabbatical 
leave, has returned to the University and resumed his activity as sec- 
retary of The College Entrance Examination Board. While abroad 
he spent some time as a visitor at the universities of Berlin, Gottingen, — 
Munich and Rome. In the last-named city he attended the Inter- 
national Congress of Mathematicians held there in April, 1908. 

Professor Cole still continues his activity as secretary of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society and as editor of its Bulletin. At recent 
meetings of the above-named society Professor Kasner has presented 
papers on “The contact transformations of mechanics,” “The plane 
sections of an arbitrary surface,” “The inverse of Meusnier’s theorem,” 
and “ Conformality and functions of two or more complex variables.” 
Professor Kasner is this year giving a new course entitled “The geom- 
etry of dynamical systems.” 

Professor Keyser has discovered the possibility of constructing, 
without the use of points and lines, a geometry of space satisfying the 
Hilbert axioms for Euclidean geometry, and is preparing a paper on 
the subject for presentation at the next annual meeting of the American 
Mathematical Society. 


DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY 


The summer school in iron and steel spent a fortnight visiting 
the works in and around Pittsburgh, while the non-ferrous summer 
school spent a week visiting plants in the neighborhood of New York, 
about thirty students being in attendance. In the summer session a 
course in metallography was well attended. During the summer vaca- 
tion Professor Walker paid a professional visit to Idaho, and on the 
return trip visited the cyanide plants at Colorado City and the lead 
smelters of the southeastern Missouri district. Dr. Campbell joined 
the Canadian Mining Institute and their European guests in a trip 
to Nova Scotia, where the collieries and iron and steel plants of the 
Dominion Coal and Iron Companies and the Nova Scotia Iron and 
Coal Company were visited. 

R. F. Bohler, of Kapfenberg, Styria, a student in the department 
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during 1907-08, was awarded a Carnegie research scholarship by the 
Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain. Professors Howe and 
Campbell were appointed on the board of editors of the new Journal 
of Engineering and Industrial Chemistry. Professor Campbell has 
been appointed a member of the committee on uniform nomenclature 
of iron and steel in the International Society for Testing Materials. 

Professor Walker is giving the lectures in lead, gold, silver, etc., 
this year, while Professor Campbell has transferred his work to iron 
and steel. Dr. Kern has added to his course on copper by an intro- 
ductory course of lectures on general metallurgy. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING 


Dr. Walter R. Crane, for the past three years instructor, resigned 
his position at the end of the last academic year, to take charge of 
the department of mining in the Pennsylvania State College. The 
post thus vacated has been filled by the appointment of Edward Knight 
Judd, B.A., E.M. Mr. Judd graduated from Williams College in gor, 
and from the School of Mines with the class of 1903. 

During the summer vacation Professor Munroe was engaged in 
field work for the St. Lawrence Pyrites Co., St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
Professor Peele was occupied, in June and July, in making examina- 
tions of gold properties in South Carolina and Nevada. 

Thirty-nine students have been engaged in mining field-work and 
study during the past summer. One division of the class, comprising 
seven members, in charge of Dr. Crane, spent five weeks at the exten- 
sive group of mines operated by the Federal Lead Co., Flat River, 
Missouri. A sixth week was occupied by this party in studying the 
mining and milling methods of the zinc district at Joplin, Mo., and 
vicinity. Of the remainder of the class, eighteen men, in squads of 
from two to four, made independent trips generally generally ranging 
in length from seven to eight weeks—in some cases, ten weeks. A 
number of different mining districts of the west and northwest were 
visited by these parties, including the copper region of Lake Superior, 
the Mesabi and Vermilion iron ranges; Leadville and Cripple Creek, 
Colo., Butte, Montana; the gold mines of the Black Hills, South 
Dakota; the copper and silver mines of southeastern Arizona, and the 
mines of the Tennessee Copper Co., Copperhill, Tenn. Several men, 
under leave of absence, have worked and studied in mines for con- 
siderable periods during the past year. Two worked in British Colum- 
bia and Idaho for about twelve months ; two for five and ten months, 
respectively, in the northwest and in Nevada. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NEUROLOGY 


Professor Starr read a paper at the meeting of the section on 
nervous and mental diseases of the American Medical Association, in 
Chicago, on June 8, on the subject of “ Epidemic infantile paralysis.” 
This aroused more interest and discussion than any other paper read 
before the section. Professor Starr was elected president of the sec- 
tion for the year 1908-09. He delivered the opening address at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, on September 24, on “ The duties 
of the medical profession to the public.” The address appears in this 
number of the QUARTERLY. 

Dr. Brill, who has just returned from a year’s absence abroad, 
where he worked chiefly with Professor Bleuler and Dr. Jung at the 
University of Zurich; Dr. Haviland, of the staff of the Manhattan 
State Hospital, Ward’s Island; Dr. Pou, and Dr. Gregory are assist- 
ing Professor Peterson in the new department for cases of insanity 
opened at the Vanderbilt Clinic during the summer. The clinic days 
for this department are Tuesday and Friday, from two to four, and 
the medical men in charge will be glad to see poor patients afflicted 
with any form of mental disease who may be sent to them by the pro- 
fession in the city. Out-door departments for mental cases are new 
in this country, and it is hoped that the profession will interest itself 
in the project. Patients will either be treated at the clinic or diag- 
noses will be made and sent to the physicians by whom they are re- 
ferred. Opportunity for studying the cases will be afforded to the 
students. The instruction in psychiatry this year is expanded con- 
siderably beyond the limits of previous years. The section teaching 
is carried on one day weekly at the Vanderbilt Clinic or at the psycho- 
pathic wards of the Bellevue hospital. In addition the number of 
general clinics on insanity has been increased. 

A new room has been fitted up at the Vanderbilt Clinic for the 
use of the department of neurology for purposes of special research. 
Dr. Scripture is making graphic records of the voice and of speech in 
certain diseases. The clinic for the instruction of stammerers, estab- 
lished in the spring by Dr. Scripture, has proven a great success, and 
many sufferers among school children have been benefited by his 
method of instruction during the summer. A number of new patients 
apply daily at present, as the success of the method is becoming known 
among public school teachers. Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe has been given 
a leave of absence for a year, as he is working under Professor Ziehen 
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at the psychiatric clinic in Berlin. Dr. L. Pierce Clark has been 
largely instrumental in the organization of a special neurological ser- 
vice in the Almshouse on Blackwell’s Island, where chronic cases of 
nervous disease accumulate. This service will be utilized for the 
teaching of students. It is the same kind of a collection of patients 
as is found in the celebrated Paris hospital, La Salpétriére, where for 
many years Charcot held his clinic. In association with the depart- 
ments of philosophy and psychology a special course has been ar- 
ranged in neurology, which may be taken as a minor course in these 
departments. Students will be required to do work in microscopic 
anatomy and pathology, to attend section work in neurology, as well 
as to take the regular courses offered by Professor Starr. 


DEPARTMENT OF ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 


The attendance of patients of the orthopedic department shows a 
steady increase of about twenty-five per cent. each year, the number 
of patients this year being about ten thousand. To assist in the proper 
handling of this large number of patients, a nurse has been assigned 
to the department. The need for her services has been amply demon- 
strated. The new rooms about to be occupied will be commodious 
and specially adapted to the peculiar needs of the department. Two 
spacious plaster rooms will permit of the more rapid treatment of 
patients, and a special room for clinical instruction has been provided. 
Through the generous gift of a patient of Dr. Jaeger, funds have been 
given for the embellishment of a department for mechano-therapy. 
This has been endowed in memory of Mr. Samuel Matshak by his 
widow, Mrs. Ray Matshak. It will be patterned after the correspond- 
ing department at the German hospital. The record of the latter, four- 
teen thousand visits during its first year, conclusively demonstrates the 
need of a similar establishment. Its value will be even greater at the 
Vanderbilt Clinic, for there will be more patients to draw from, and the 
large number of students will become familiar with the principles and 
practice of this treatment, which is new for America. 

The instruction in orthopedic surgery, as given to the students, is 
very complete. Professor Gibney holds a clinical lecture every week 
and gives an operative clinic every Tuesday at the Hospital for the 
Ruptured and Crippled. Dr. Whitman gives instruction to sections 
at the bedside in the Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled, there 
showing the more severe phases of orthopedic diseases. Dr. Jaeger 
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has section teaching at the Vanderbilt Clinic, where patients able to 
walk or be transported are shown, and where students have practical 
work in applying plaster and other bandages. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 


Professor Lee has been continuing his experimental study of the 
problem of fatigue. His recent work, performed with the coopera- 
tion of Mr. Sumner Everingham, is on the fatigue of the nerve tissue 
of the spinal cord. No evidence of profound fatigue, even after pro- 
longed stimulation, was obtained. The results are best interpreted on 
the theory which is now coming to be widely held, that the central 
nervous system, like the nerve fiber, persistently maintains a capacity 
for work, which is not easily exhausted. Interesting facts have also 
been brought to light concerning the fatigue of the protoplasm of 
muscle when stimulated directly and when stimulated through its 
nerve. During the past summer Professor Lee, with the cooperation 
of Mr. Max Morse, tutor in natural history at the College of the City 
of New York, investigated at the Harpswell laboratory on the coast 
of Maine, the peculiar physiological phenomenon known as summa- 
tion of stimuli. This term signifies that a stimulus that is too weak 
to put protoplasm into activity when applied once, may be effective 
when repeated several times. The results indicate that the fatigue 
substances produced in small quantity by the weak stimulus act to 
raise the excitability of the protoplasm to and beyond the threshold 
of stimulation. 

Professor Lee is president of the Society for Experimental Biol- 
ogy and Medicine, a national organization of investigators which 
holds bi-monthly meetings in New York. He has been made a mem- 
ber of a committee of ten to report upon the teaching of physiology 
and physiological chemistry in a standard medical curriculum, to be 
devised and recommended by the council on medical education of the 
American Medical Association. 

Professor Burton-Opitz has been investigating the blood supply of 
the kidney and intestine with the view of obtaining data regarding the 
quantity of blood which normally passes through these organs in a 
given time. The research will gradually be extended to other organs 
of the portal circuit, so that the abdominal organs as a whole can be 
arranged in series, in accordance with their vascularity. Besides the 
purely quantitative measurements, the investigation also includes a 
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determination of the influence of the nervous system and different 
experimental procedures upon each of the organs. The results so far 
obtained have helped to render much clearer the hitherto practically 
unknown subject of the vaso-motor nerves of the portal system. Fre- 
quent publications on the successive steps of the research have ap- 
peared in the Archiv fiir die gesammte Physiologie. The study of 
experimental nephritis undertaken by Dr. Haven Emerson in 1906 
has resulted in a report of his findings, and the conclusions he has 
reached were published in the Archives of Internal Medicine for June, 
1908. Failing to find a sufficient cause for the great increase of 
nephritis, especially in the large cities of this country, experiments 
were devised to test a theory which seemed probable. The effect of 
drugs which cause marked vascular dilatation was tested over long 
periods in the effort to reproduce the conditions to which people sub- 
ject themselves in the business world of today. Aside from the in- 
jury to the circulation done by the poisons of infectious diseases and 
by the use of narcotic and stimulating drugs, a considerable degree of 
circulatory fatigue, due to over-strain, excessive and prolonged activ- 
ity and worry, can properly be attributed to the manner of living. 
The conclusions may be accepted as adding some strength to the 
theories of Loeb and Janeway regarding the alterations of circulation 
as accepted in clinical cases of nephritis. 

Dr. Emerson offers for the present winter season a course entitled 
the pathology of function. Twenty weekly exercises will be given. 
The alterations of organic function in disease will be presented and 
the accepted methods of studying them by the aid of apparatus of 
precision will be demonstrated. The course is offered as a graduate 
course to physicians. Doctors I. Adler and B. S. Oppenheimer are 
studying the effect on the heart and blood vessels of various abdom- 
inal procedures, which reproduce certain clinical conditions. Dr. H. 
F. Wolf is investigating the relation of certain mechanical factors to 
the increase in number of the red blood corpuscles after cold and hot 
applications, the independence of reflex and local actions of cold appli- 
cations on the peripheral blood vessels, and the question whether the 
amount of blood discharged by the heart at each beat is influenced 
by the viscosity of the blood. 


DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


The registration in the department of Romance languages and lit- 
eratures has shown a remarkable increase for the year 1908-09, nearly 
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every course in the department being affected thereby. In Barnard 
College every course offered shows an increase over last year, the 
increase running as high as fifty per cent. in French 1-2, and one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. in French 5-6; while Spanish 3-4, which was 
not given last year, is called for this year. In Columbia College most 
of the courses show an increase, French A and B one of thirty-three 
per cent. and Spanish 1-2 one of ninety per cent. The figures are as 
follows: in Columbia College—French 247, Italian 14, Spanish 40 = 
301; in Barnard College—French 260, Italian 28, Spanish 14 = 302; 
in Teachers College—French 3 = 3; in Extension—French 56, Italian 
g, Spanish 6= 71; and in the summer session of 1908—French 149, 
Italian 13, Spanish 19 == 181. Grouped under the three languages the 
undergraduate registration is French 715, Italian 64, Spanish 79 = total 
858. The registration under the Faculty of Philosophy is no less satis- 
factory, showing, as it does, a general increase of twenty-six per cent. 
over last year. The figures are: French 111, Italian 11, Spanish 27, 
Romance Philology 34, and (since the instruction is given by one of the 
members of this department) Celtic 5 total (deducting for courses 
counted under two heads) 178. The department has thus a total of 
1036 registrations to its credit. By agreement with the Trustees, the 
Alliance Frangaise gives at the University courses in French with an 
attendance of 275. 

For the present year several changes have been made in the staff. 
Professor B. D. Woodward, after an absence of two years on leave, 
resigned his chair, and Professor C. H. Page was appointed to suc- 
ceed him as professor of the Romance languages and literatures in 
Barnard College. Dr. J. G. Gill resigned his tutorship and has ac- 
cepted a position at Harvard. To fill the vacancies created by the 
advancement of Professor Page and the resignation of Dr. Gill, the 
two lecturers in the department, Dr. J. L. Gerig and Mr. Dino Bigon- 
giari, were advanced to tutorships. 

Mr. Henry Bargy has resigned his position as instructor in order 
to accept the chair of French in the Normal College of the City of 
New York made vacant by the resignation of Professor Walker. 

Mr. Bargy’s services in Columbia began in 1898, when he was 
appointed lecturer in the Romance department, becoming later tutor 
and then instructor. He has published two remarkable volumes, La 
religion dans la société aux Etats Unis and France d’exil. He is now 
secretaire général of the Federation of the French Alliances in the 
United States. 
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The following former students of the department have recently 
secured positions: L. H. Alexander, professor of Romance languages 
in the University of Alberta, at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; A. A. 
Livingston, instructor in Romance languages in Smith College; R. T. 
James, instructor in French in the Normal College of the City of New 
York; and H. Bierman, teacher of French in the De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York City. 

In the summer session the work of the department was carried on 
by Professors Loiseaux, Jordan, and Lucien Foulet (of Bryn Mawr), 
and Doctors Fitz-Gerald and Gill. Thirteen courses were given, nine 
in French and two each in Italian and Spanish; and the registrations 
numbered 194. 

In the extension teaching the work of the department is offered by 
Professors Cohn, Speranza, Page, Loiseaux, and Jordan, Doctors 
Fitz-Gerald and Gerig, and Messrs. Muller and Bigongiari. 

The course of weekly French lectures given by the department 
was resumed on Thursday, November 5, in Schermerhorn Hall. The 
lectures are now given at 8.15 p.m. The subjects and lecturers for 
November were: November 5—La langue auxziliaire internationale, 
Professor Cohn; November 12—Paris au jour le jour (illustrated), 
Professor Loiseaux; November 19—Henri Lavedan, Dr. Louis Dela- 
marre, College of the City of New York. 

A Research Club, which will meet monthly for the promotion of 
original work in Romance philology, has been organized under the 
chairmanship of Professor Todd, with whom are associated Doctors 
Gerig and Fitz-Gerald as an executive committee. 

On October 8 Professor Cohn lectured on “ Moliére” before the 
Women’s Club of Upper Montclair, N. J. On October 26 he lectured 
on “French ideals in the eighteenth century” before the Women’s 
Club of Orange, N. J. On October 31 he delivered a lecture in French 
before the Alliance Francaise of Baltimore, Md., his subject being 
“Ta Jeanne d’Arc d’ Anatole France.’ On November 7 he lectured 
in French before the Alliance Francaise of Albany, N. Y., his subject 
being “ Moliére’s Misanthrope.” On November 14 he began a course 
of six lectures for the Board of Education in the hall of the Washing- 
ton Heights Branch of the New York Public Library, in 145th Street, 
west of Amsterdam Avenue. The subject of the course is “Great 
statesmen of the nineteenth century.” 

Professor C. H. Page has published his new translation of Moliére, 
in which the verse plays are for the first time rendered into English 
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verse, in two volumes of Putnam’s series “ French classics for English 
readers.” This translation has already been recommended for read- 
ing in connection with Professor Brander Matthews’s Lowell Institute 
lectures on Moliére; and in critical notices has been spoken of as 
likely to become the standard version. 

Professor Page has lectured before the Friday Afternoon Club 
of South Norwalk, on “ French ideals in the eighteenth century”; he 
has lectured also at Mount Holyoke College on “ American poetry of 
today”’; and early in November he began a course of six lectures 
for the Board of Education on the “ History of American poetry.” He 
is also delivering a series of lectures on “ English poetry of the nine- 
teenth century” at the Veltin School and before the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Professor Loiseaux has delivered, for the Alliance Francaise, the 
following lectures: October 6, in Brooklyn, “ Morocco”; October 14, 
in Newark, “La ville du Grand Roi: Versailles et les environs” ; 
October 17, in Baltimore, “ Toléde et ses traditions” ; and for extension 
teaching, November 7,in Public School 37, the Bronx, “ Modern Paris.” 

The Spanish Royal Academy has asked Dr. Fitz-Gerald to edit 
an early Spanish text for the official series that is being published 
by the Academy. Last June Dr. Fitz-Gerald was reelected secretary- 
treasurer of the Columbia chapter, New York Delta, of Phi Beta 
Kappa; and recently he has been elected president of the High School 
Alumni Association, of Newark, N. J. Mr. Muller spent part of his 
summer in Limousin, studying some of the dialectic forms of modern 
Provencal. After spending some weeks in Italy, Dr. Gerig passed 
the rest of the summer at Paris, pursuing in the National Library 
some investigations in sixteenth century French literature and in Celtic, 
Mr. Bigongiari spent the summer in Italy studying dialects. 


DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY 


The newly developed surgical research laboratory has increased in 
popularity both among students and graduates. One reason for this 
is that its equipment has been improved, although its quarters have 
remained unchanged. A Hiurthle kymograph, the generous gift of 
Mrs. Thomas W. Leggett, has recently arrived from Germany, and 
it is probably the most perfect apparatus of its kind in this country. 
With the help of its tracings a closer co-relation between the purely 
experimental work and the clinical side of surgery will be made possi- 
ble. This is much to be desired, for it is in line with the most advanced 
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work both here and on the continent. There has also been added 
to the equipment of the laboratory through the generosity of Doctors 
Nathan W. Green and H. H. Janeway, a positive pressure box and 
an automatic cut-off pump for supplying air pressure. These instru- 
ments have already brought the research laboratory into close relation 
with the clinical side of the department of surgery. The pressure 
sterilizing apparatus, also the gift of Mrs. Leggett, continues to be 
indispensable both in furthering the research work and in the practical 
teaching of students. 

In January, 1908, the first volume of studies from the laboratory 
was published. Five hundred copies were distributed to the academies 
of medicine, hospitals and libraries of this country and Europe. The 
reception which has met this endeavor has been most gratifying to 
all concerned in its inception, for the demand was such that a number 
of copies might have been sold had a cash value been placed upon 
them. There have already been many applications for the second 
volume, and it is in the interests of all that it should be distributed 
as soon as possible. The sixteen papers comprising volume one all 
have a direct human interest ; they are not dependent for their impor- 
tance upon abstract scientific data alone, but relate ultimately to the 
relief of human ills and suffering. Striking as illustrative of this 
is the fact that Roosevelt Hospital is now equipped to enter the hitherto 
prohibited cavity of the human chest. This has been brought about 
by the brilliant laboratory researches of Doctors Green and Janeway, 
and the cooperation of Professor Blake. Another striking example 
of the practical value of this special form of laboratory research to 
the amelioration of human suffering, is the application of ether anzs- 
thesia through the bowel instead of through the lungs. This work 
was first made practical in New York by the ingenious contrivance of 
Dr. Noel Bleecker Leggett, of this laboratory. It has been successfully 
employed at Roosevelt Hospital on more than one hundred occasions, 
and has done much to save life and lessen suffering. 

At the annual meeting of the American Medical Association, held 
in Chicago last June, the research workers from the laboratory pre- 
sented several papers. Dr. Green and Dr. Janeway discussed the rela- 
tive methods of the positive and negative air pressures, as used to 
facilitate operative work upon the chest, with Professor Sauerbruch 
of Germany. The Germans advocate the use of the negative pressure 
method. Largely on account of the work of Doctors Green and Jane- 
way, American surgeons will undoubtedly, within the next decade, 
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see in this country a very general introduction of the more adaptable 
positive pressure method. Dr. Leggett read a paper on the surgical 
treatment of diseases of the stomach, and dealt with the author’s 
ingenious method of showing the course taken by particles of food, 
and indicated advantageous modes of draining that organ when dis- 
eased. Dr. J. W. Draper Maury read a paper on the cause of death in 
intestinal obstruction. 

A course on the anatomy of fractures, given by Dr. Van Buren, has 
been added to those offered by the department. 

The department has suffered an irreparable loss through the tragic 
death of Dr. Carlton P. Flint, whose brilliant work in fractures was 
recognized both at home and abroad. It was a lamentable coincidence 
that his death should have been caused by the very fracture in which 
he was most profoundly versed, namely, that of the base of the skull. 

Dr. Alexander B. Johnson has been appointed professor of clinical 
surgery at the New York Hospital; Dr. Eugene H. Pool and Dr. 
Percy Turnure, instructors of clinical surgery at the New York Hos- 
pital; Dr. James I. Russell, instructor in clinical surgery at the Roose- 
velt Hospital; Dr. William Darrach, assistant surgeon at the Roosevelt 
Hospital, and Dr. Karl Connell, instructor in surgery. 
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THE TRUSTEES 


October meeting—The vacancies in 
the Board caused by the death of the 
Rey. Dr. Dix and of Bishop Potter 
were filled by the election of the Rev. 
William T. Manning, Rector of Trin- 
ity Church, and the Right Reverend 
David Hummell Greer, Bishop of the 
Diocese of New York. 

The President reported the death, 

on July 26, of Professor Maximilian 
Kress, of the department of architec- 
ture, and on July 25, of Dr. Carleton 
P. Flint, of the department of sur- 
gery. ; 
The President announced the receipt 
of $100,000 bequeathed by the late D. 
Willis James, and the sum of $50,000 
bequeathed by the late Laura Currier 
to establish the Nathaniel Currier 
Fund for the Library. 

Resolved, That the Trustees accept 
with grateful thanks the sum of $10,- 
ooo given by Ella de Peyster Shoe- 
maker and Henry F. Shoemaker, to 
establish the William Brock Shoe- 
maker Fund, in memory of the late 
William Brock Shoemaker, of the 
class of 1902, Columbia College, in 
accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions stated in the letter addressed to 
the President of the University by 
Henry F. Shoemaker under date of 
September 21, 1908. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to F. Augustus Schermer- 
horn, of the class of 1868, for his gift 
of $2,500 toward the Special Guaran- 
tee Fund for the year 1907-8; to 
Homer E. Sargent, of Chicago, for a 
gift of $500 to the department of an- 
thropology; to the donors of $450 for 
scholarships in the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry; to James 
Loeb, for his gift of $175 for the use 
of the Library; to the committee on 
the Boas Anniversary Volume for the 
gift of $90 toward the research fund 
of the department of anthropology; to 
R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont, of the class 
of 1905, for his gift of $50; to Mrs. 
Louis McClymonds for her gift 
to the University of $1,300 for the 
maintenance of two Louis K. McCly- 
monds scholarships in Columbia Col- 
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lege for the academic year 1908-9; to 
W. V. Cranford for his gift of $1,250 
for the assistance of deserving stu- 
dents; to the anonymous donors of 
$834 for the School of Medicine; to 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, of the class 
of 1863, for $500 to be added to the 
Bruce Fund for the department of as- 
tronomy; to the donors of the sum of 
$50, a contribution to the University 
for the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society: for the year 
1907; to Peter Cooper Hewitt, Sc.D., 
for his gift of two high tension dyna- 
mos; to Alexander Smith Cochran 
for his gift of Persian manuscripts; 
to G. Pouzet for his gift of material 
for the department of mechanical 
engineering; to Messrs. Kopp and 
Joseph, of Berlin, for their gift of 
material to be used in the teaching 
of hydrotherapy; to Charles A. A. 
Dirring for his gift of a musical 
library. 

The legacy of $100,000 of the late 
D. Willis James was constituted the 
principal of the “D. Willis James 
Fund,” the income to be applied, until 
further action by the Trustees, to the 
salary of the professorship of geol- 
ogy, now held by Professor James F. 
Kemp. 

The action of the Finance Com- 
mittee in making deficiency appro- 
priations for the year 1907-8 of 
$4,000 for fuel, $2,000 for repairs, and 
$830 for business administration was 
ratified and confirmed. 

The expenditure by the Finance 
Committee of $5,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the 
additional equipment of the Univer- 
sity Commons was ratified and con- 
firmed. 

The annual report of the Vander- 
bilt Clinic was presented, showing a 
total of 48,494 patients and 163,649 
visits for the year ending June 30, 


1908. 

The Trustees designated three blind 
students in the University as fit per- 
sons to receive the aid provided for 
under Chapter 608 of the Laws of 1907 
of the State of New York. 

Professor William Addison Hervey, 
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A.M., was appointed registrar of the 
University ; W. W. Davis, A.M., lec- 
turer in history; Professor W. B. 
Pillsbury (of the University of Michi- 
gan), lecturer in psychology, and 
Irving C. Demarest, A.B., Edward 
Mitchell fellow. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed: Charles A. Harriman and 
Charles P. Warren, instructors in 
architecture; John V. Van Pelt, Har- 
vey W. Corbett and William A. De- 
lano, associate directors of atelier; 
Francis A. Nelson and Thomas W. 


Ludlow, lecturers in architecture; 
Henry James Spencer, assistant in 
zoology; Harry Morgan Ayres, lec- 
turer in English, wee—Prof G. P. 


Krapp, resigned; Percy Herbert Wil- 
liams, instructor in gynecology, vice 
W. P: Healy, M.D:, resigned; L. E. 
Pender, assistant in physics; Addison 
Cooke Armstrong, assistant in civil 
engineering; Joseph V. Breitwieser, as- 
sistant in psychology; John Maurice 
Nelson, tutor in organic chemistry; 
Alfred Hoffman, assistant in organic 
chemistry; Stanley F. Bond, tutor in 
electrical engineering ; Edward Knight 
Judd, instructor in mining, vice W. 
R. Crane, resigned; Charles Buxton 
Going, associate in mechanical engi- 
neering; Charles U. Carpenter, Har- 
rington Emerson, James Newton 
Gunn and Hugh M. Wharton, lec- 
turers in mechanical engineering; Her- 
bert A. Clark, assistant in physics; 
Hanford Curtis Adams and James 
Elijah Wilson, Ph.B., E.E., assistants 
in electrical engineering; Dayton 
James Edwards, assistant in z00logy ; 
Leighton B. Morse, lecturer in phy- 
sics; Henry Grinnell Babcock, assis- 
tant in drawing, and Frederick Tilney, 
demonstrator of anatomy. Barnard 
College—Annie Louise Macleod, A.B., 
M.Sc., assistant in chemistry; Charles 
Jones Ogden, A.B., assistant in classi- 
cal philology; Grace Langford, S.B., 
tutor in physics; Margaret A. Kings- 
ley, A.B., assistant in botany, and 
Alice Dorothy Brewster, A.M., as- 
sistant in English, vice Clare M. 
Howard, lecturer, resigned. Exten- 
sion teaching—Ralph C. Ringwalt, 
lecturer in English; Gertrude V. 
Schweiger, tutor in fine arts; George 
Elmore Clark, instructor in manual 
training; Walter G. Whitman, lec- 
turer in chemistry; Victor S. Greiff 
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and Francis J. White, lecturers in 
electricity; A. T. French, lecturer in 
mathematics; Allen M. Knowles, Al- 
bin H. Beyer and Harry Bradford 
Pond, lecturers in surveying and 
structures; Philander Priestly Clax- 
ton and Tsuru Arai, lecturers in edu- 
cation; Alfred Wilhelm Martin, lec- 
turer in English and history; Jessie 
B. Rittenhaus, lecturer in English; 
Sarah Jane Freeman, instructor in 
manual training; James P. Lichten- 
berger, lecturer in political science; 
Claude Frederic Walker, lecturer in 
chemistry; J. Thacher Sears, lecturer 
in mathematics; Rev. Richard Morse 
Hodge, lecturer in Biblical literature; 
David M. Updike, lecturer in applied 
mechanics; Joseph L. Tynan, lecturer 
in English; William Rabenort, lec- 
turer in supervision of elementary 
education; Stuart Henry Rowe, lec- 
turer in educational psychology; G. 
A. Hubbell, lecturer in elementary 
education; John Franklin Brown, lec- 
turer in secondary education. 

Leave of absence for the academic 
year 1908-9 was granted to Joseph C. 
Pfister, A.M., adjunct professor of 
mechanics, and to Charles A. Strong, 
A.B., professor of philosophy, and for 
the first half of the academic year 
1908-9 to William R. Shepherd, Ph.D., 
adjunct professor of history. 

The resignations of Professor Ru- 
dolf Tombo, Jr., Ph.D., as registrar 
of the University, and of George 
Philip Krapp, Ph.D., adjunct  pro- 
fessor of English, were accepted. 


November meeting—The President 
submitted his annual report, which 
was accepted and ordered to be 
printed and distributed. 

The President reported the death 
of A. Brayton Ball, M.D., emeritus 
professor of clinical medicine, on Oc- 
tober 24, 1908. 

Resolved, That the President be 
authorized to arrange for celebrations 
at the University of the 300th anni- 
versary of the birth of John Milton, 
on December 9, 1908, and of the 
1ooth anniversary of the birth of Ed- 
gar Allen Poe, on January 19, Igo9, 
and to issue invitations to the same 
in the name of the Trustees. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 
Trustees be tendered to Mr. Frederic 
Edgar Underhill, of the class of 1893, 
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for his gift to the University of a 
cross, two vases, and an altar reading 
desk for St. Paul’s Chapel, these be- 
ing a gift in memory of the late Ed- 
gar Underhill, his father. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the anonymous donor of 
the sum of $1,000 for the department 
of Oriental languages for the acad- 
emic year 1908-9, and to the directors 
of the Germanistic Society of Amer- 
ica for the gift of $1,200 toward the 
salary of a lecturer on the history of 
German civilization for the academic 
year 1908-9. 

F. J. Miller was appointed lecturer 
in mechanical engineering, during the 
pleasure of the Trustees, and Chris- 
tian K. H. Hiilsen, lecturer in Roman 
archeology from February I to June 
30, 1900. 

Theodora George was appointed 
registrar of Teachers College, the ap- 
pointment dating from July 1, 1906. 

The following appointments for 
the academic year 1908-9 were con- 
firmed: Charles Day, M.E., and Henry 
Hess, lecturers in mechanical engineer- 
ing; Francis S. Foote, Jr., E.M., as- 
sistant in civil engineering; Alwin 
Max Pappenheimer, A.B., M.D., dem- 
onstrator of pathology; William 
Stockton Nelms, A.M., assistant in 
physics, from October 1, 1908; Abra- 
ham Flexner, A.M., assistant in philos- 
ophy, from October 1, 1908; Henry S. 
Gilbertson, A.B., assistant in politics. 
Extension Teaching—Nathaniel E. 
Griffin and Minnie Louise Bollert, 
lecturers in English; Fiske Allen, in- 
structor in mathematics; James P. 
Lichtenberger, lecturer in politics. 

Leaves of absence were granted for 
the second half of the present acad- 
emic year to Munroe Smith, J.U.D., 
LL.D., professor of Roman law and 
comparative jurisprudence, and _ to 
George N. Olcott, Ph,D., adjunct pro- 
fessor of Latin. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 

October meeting—Professor Calvin 
Thomas was elected secretary of the 
Council for the academic year 1908-9. 

Resolved, That the title of the Uni- 
versity Committee on Commencement 
be changed to that of University Com- 
mittee on Public Ceremonies, and that 
until further action by the Council the 
Committee consist of Professor G. 
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F, Sever, Chairman, the Secretary of 
the University, the Chaplain of the 
University, and the Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Resolved, That a special committee 
of five consisting of Professors 
Thomas (chairman), Kirchwey, Perry, 
Russell and Munroe Smith be ap- 
pointed to consider and report on the 
question of a uniform procedure for 
admission of students to candidacy for 
a higher degree. 

The following appointments for 
1908-9 to fill vacancies were made: 


University Scholarship 
Yoshihiro Takasugi, Hirosaki, Japan, 
A.B., DePauw, 1906, international law. 
Additional appointments to those 
contained in the printed report for 
1908-9 were made as follows: 
President’s University Scholarship 
Homer A. Stebbins, Syracuse, N. 


Yo, Ph Boy syracuses = 1000,5 dehy Me. 
1907, LL.B., 1908, history. 

Special Scholarships 
Walter L. Barrows, Greenwich, 


Conn., A.B., Princeton, 1907, geology. 
Harry F. Harrington, Columbus, 

Ohio, A.B., Ohio State, 1905, English. 
Fred. H. Rindge, Jr., New York 

City, A.B., 1908, social economy. 

Francis W. Sullivan, Oak Park, III, 
Ph.B., Lafayette, 1908, English. 

Russell D. Trebilcox, Stockport 
Center, N. Y., A.B., Syracuse, 1907, 
English. 

William H. Vann, Wake Forest, 
N. C., A.B., Wake Forest, 1907, Eng- 
lish. 

Thomas H. Wade, Smith Station, 
Ala., A.B., Emory (Ga.), 1902; Ox- 
ford (Eng.), 1908, English. 


Richard Butler Scholarship 
John S. Robinson, Bessemer, Mich., 
A.B., Michigan, 1903, law. 


Honorary Scholarship 

Edward FE. Pratt, Oberlin, Ohio, 
A.B., Oberlin, 1906, A.M., Tulane, 
1907, social economy. 

The following report from a special 
committee of the University Council 
was adopted: 

The special committee appointed by 
the University Council on April 21, 
1908, to consider and report upon the 
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advisability (1) of extending to stu- 
dents from other colleges the privilege 
of options in the professional schools, 
and (2) of endeavoring to secure 
agreements with other universities and 
colleges under which collegiate degrees 
shall be awarded to such students by 
the colleges of prior residence, has the 
honor to report as follows: 

Your committee has carefully con- 
sidered the questions submitted, and 
has conferred with the College com- 
mittee appointed May 15 to consider 
and report upon the same questions. 
The joint conference of the two com- 
mittees, held May 30, and subsequent 
correspondence between their members 
have made it clear that the conclusions 
reached by your committee are not 
acceptable to the College Committee, 
and that the divergence of views is 
so great that further conference seems 
unlikely to lead at present to any 
practical result. 

Your committee accordingly asks to 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the questions submitted to it 
by the resolutions of April 21. 

Munroe SMITH, 
F. A. GorTzE, 
S. W. LAMBERT. 

Resolved, That the questions pre- 
viously referred to the consideration 
of the special committee above men- 
tioned, be referred to the Special Com- 
mittee of Nine appointed at the meet- 
ing of May 19, 1908, to “take into 
account the whole state of the Uni- 
versity.” 

At Professor G. R. Carpenter’s own 
request he was relieved from further 
service on the Committee on Higher 
Degrees and the Committee on Uni- 
versity Fellowships and Scholarships, 
and Professor Woodbridge was ap- 
pointed in his place on both com- 
mittees. 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE 


October meeting—The 
appointed the 


- President 
Standing Committees 
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for the ensuing year as follows: 
Instruction—Professors Carpenter, G. 
R., chairman, Kemp, Egbert, Thomas, 
Calkins, Shotwell, and Mitchell, H. B. 
Admissions—Professors Mitchell, H. 
B., chairman, McCrea, Odell, Jordan, 
Beard, and Curtis. Scholarships— 
Professors Van Amringe, chairman, 
Fiske, and Egbert. Honors—Pro- 
fessors Cohn, chairman, Seligman, and 
Peck. 

The University Committee on En- 
trance Examinations reported for 
record the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the University Com- 
mittee on Entrance Examinations 
recommends that, beginning January, 
1910, the January entrance examina- 
tions be held during the week preced- 
ing that in which the mid-year term 
examinations begins. 


November meeting.—Professor H. 
B. Mitchell was elected secretary of 
the College faculty for the academic 


year 1908-9. 


FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY 


November meeting—Professor N. 
G. McCrea was elected secretary of 
the faculty for the academic year 
1908-9. 

It was resolved, that the whole ques- 
tion of the possibility of the rear- 
rangement of graduate work be re- 
ferred to a committee of five for 
consideration and report. The Presi- 
dent appointed as such committee, 
Professors Perry, chairman, Thomas, 
Russell, Dewey, and A. H. Thorndike. 


CoLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


June meeting.—It was resolved, that 
the instructors of Columbia Univer- 
sity be admitted to all courses of the 
College of Pharmacy without cost, 
and that the University authorities be 
requested to take similar action with 
reference to instructors in the College 
of Pharmacy. 


1908] 
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STUDENT LIFE 


Much interest was manifested on 
the campus in the presidential election, 
and both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Clubs of the University took an 
active part in the local campaign. 
The Republican Club held a very suc- 
cessful organization meeting in Earl 
Hall on October 1, at which Governor 
Hughes was the principal speaker. 
On October 15, Lieutenant Governor 
Lewis S. Chanler spoke before the 
Democratic Club in Havemeyer Hall. 
Two mock elections were held by 
Spectator, the first on October 
21, at which Governor Hughes was 
elected by a large majority, and the 
second on October 28, which elected 
Taft president. Both elections were 
under the supervision of Professor 
Charles A. Beard, of the department 
of history, and he was assisted by 
Chaplain Raymond C. Knox, C. 
Schmelzel, 1910, and S. D. Stephens, 
jie tOir 

Kings Crown began what promises 
to be its most prosperous year on Oc- 
tober 21 when more than two hun- 
dred men attended the meeting held 
in the Commons. President Butler 
was the guest of honor and he spoke 
on Columbia’s history. It was de- 
cided to admit students in the Schools 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry 
to full membership in the society. C. 
E. Kayser, 1909, and J. M. Lovejoy, 
IQII, were elected vice-presidents for 
their respective classes. 

The Columbia Spectator has been 
issued regularly as an eight page paper 
since the beginning of the academic 
year, and it contains many innova- 
tions which make it much more in- 
teresting than formerly. 

To lessen the uncertainty and lack 
of method which have characterized 
all matters of class government in 
the past, the Board of Student Repre- 
sentatives has drafted a general class 
constitution, defining the duties of the 
class officers, the manner of conduct- 
ing the elections, and all questions of 
a general nature. The constitution 
was submitted to each of the divisions 
of the four classes at regular class 
meetings, and unanimously adopted. 


The constitution will be presented to 
each incoming class as its organiza- 
tion meeting occurs. 


President Butler, according to his 
custom, made addresses of welcome 
to the new students in the early part 
of the term. He addressed separately 
the divisions of the freshman class, 
and also made a formal address to 
the first year law students. 


Important rulings were made by 
the Board of Student Representatives 
in regard to the management of the 
University athletic teams. It has 
been decided that all managers of 
varsity teams must be members of 
the senior class, and that no man- 
ager shall hold office for more than 
one year. All elections of a general 
nature among the undergraduates will 
hereafter be held under the super- 
vision of the Board, in order that 
there may be no charges of unfair- 
ness. 


After the investigations into the 
management of the Commons it was 
decided by the University to take it 
out of the hands of private individ- 
uals and place it in charge of an 
undergraduate manager, C. R. Jones, 
1909. The report for the first month 
shows a deficit of $080, but this is 
explained by the fact that the initial 
cost of starting the new system was 
necessarily heavy. 


The class elections for this year 
have resulted as follows: 1909—Hick- 
man Price, president; A. E. Turpin, 
vice-president; W. H. Brown, Jr., 
secretary; C. E. Nighman, treasurer. 
1909S—J. J. Ryan, president; H. O, 
Knapp, vice-president; P. E. Locke, 
secretary; G. E. Hutchinson, treas- 
urer. 1910—W. Langer, president; 
Ransom Noble, vice-president; M. B. 
Doremus, secretary; E. W. Osborne, 
treasurer. r910S—F. H. Saunders, 
president; F. S. Dellenbaugh, vice- 
president; T. S. Babcock, secretary; 
H. Williams, treasurer. 1911—Rich- 
mond Stephens, president; F. B. 
Spencer, vice-president; E. L. New- 
house, secretary; R. E. Brock, treas- 
urer. I911S—W.R. Wright, president; 
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W. PP. Braender, vice-president; 
R. Cobden, Jr., secretary; A. Men- 


delsohn, treasurer. 1912—R. S. Snev- 
ily, president; R. Mackenzie, vice- 
president; H. Bouillon, secretary; 
H. H. Anderson, treasurer. 1912S 
—J. I. Moore, president; W. F. 
Pyne, vice-president; C. G. Sinclair, 
secretary; H. S. Babcock, treasurer. 

The committee appointed by the 
class of 1910 is planning to introduce 
several innovations in the regular 
events of Junior Week. It has been 
suggested that a varsity hockey game 
be held at St. Nicholas Rink on some 
evening during the week, to be fol- 
lowed by an ice carnival. This will 
be in addition to the annual ball, 
theatre party, basketball dance, con- 
certs, and receptions that have marked 
the festivities of Junior Week in pre- 
vious years. The committee has 
been appointed as follows: R. K. 
Murphy, F. N. Bangs, H. Williams, J. 
M. Holzworth, C. W. Cutler, Jr. A. 
M. Hamman, W. Remsen, R. Keator, 
E. W. Osborne, F. S. Dellenbaugh, C. 
H. Ramsdell, A. L. Broe, H. G. Hend- 
erson, R. H. Weber, and F. H. Saund- 
ers and W. Langer, ex-officio. 


“Facing the Music” is the title of 
this year’s Soph Show, which will be 
produced by the class of 1911 in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on December 17, 18, and 19. There 
will be four performances, one each 
evening and one on Saturday after- 
noon, the 19th. The play is staged 
by Mr. G. H. Kean, who has had charge 
of several Soph Shows in the last 
few years. The piece is well adapted 
for amateur production and the plot 
is full of humor. 

The first University tea of the year 
was held in Earl Hall on November 
10, and was well attended by officers 
and students. Professor Albrecht F. 
K. Penck, the Kaiser Wilhelm Pro- 
fessor for this year, was the guest of 
honor, 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew have 
organized a chapter at Columbia, and 


regular meetings are held in the 
Chapel. 
The Newman Club will hold its 


annual ball at the Hotel Astor on 
April 16. The committee of ar- 
rangements has been appointed as 
follows: E. L. Newhouse, ro11, chair- 
anehel, Io, Jey IDXeyoonenaly akooyNil, inl, 13, 
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Chapin, 1907, E. R. Grimley, 1906L, 
and E. S. Mortimer, 1911. A_ suc- 
cessful informal smoker was held in 
the Commons on October 9. 


The Churchmen’s Association has 
elected J. W. Melville, 1909, presi- 
dent for the coming year, to take the 
place of L. C. Lewis, 1909, resigned. 
It is planned to hold meetings similar 
to those of last year, at which ad- 
dresses were made by prominent 
churchmen in and around New York. 


A Cosmopolitan Club has been formed 
by the students of the University who 
have either traveled abroad or are 
natives of some country other than 
the United States. Those interested 
in international culture have also been 
invited to membership, and the num- 
ber of charter members’ exceeds 
twenty-five. Meetings will be held at 
regular intervals, at which topics of 
international interest will be discussed. 


Elections to the honorary science 
fraternity of Tau Beta Pi have been 
announced as follows: G. A. Blow, 
Ty Barle eb hee Granta hae Awebtayess 
CoP Jordan Wines Kokenws DasGe 
Miller, W. B. Mucklow, L. D. Nors- 
worthy, G. W. Roddewig, J. J. Ryan, 
B. P. Cerussi, G. E. Strehan, and H. 
P. Van Keuren. 

The Deutscher Verein sent an of- 
ficial delegation to the Kommers held 
at the New York Liederkranz on No- 
vember 16 after the performance in 
the new German Theatre of “ Alt 
Heidelberg” by members of the 
Deutscher Verein of Cornell Univer- 
sity. A Kommers is to be given on 
December 16 to Carl Hauptmann and 
Professor Penck in connection with 
the celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Verein. 


In order to promote the interests of 
the Glee, Banjo, and Mandolin Clubs, 
it has been proposed to organize a 
general Musical Club, modeled on the 
Players Club. Much interest is being 
shown by the students at large in 
musical activities, and the year prom- 
ises to be a most successful one in 
this direction. 


The 1910 Columbian is expected to 
be published and ready for distribu- 
tion at the University shortly before 
Christmas. R. Erskine is the 
editor-in-chief and W. Langer the 
business manager. 
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_ Both the Philolexian and Barnard 
literary associations are preparing for 
active seasons. Philolexian will prob- 
ably have a return debate with the 
Philomathean Society of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The debate 
between Barnard Literary Association 
and Zelosophic Society of the Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania will take place 
early in December. The debates of 
the intercollegiate triangular league 
will come off in March, and the Co- 
lumbia teams will be selected under 
the supervision of the Debating Union. 


M. M. Roy 


ATHLETICS 


Because the boating of the 1908 
crews had caused a deficit of $5,917.89 
in the treasury of the crew manage- 
ment, the Rowing Club resolved to 
temporarily discontinue fall rowing at 
Columbia, and for this reason the 
Varsity crew candidates were not 
called out for the annual preliminary 
practice at the opening of the acad- 
emic year. The Rowing Club also 
demanded a guaranty fund of $400 
before the Freshmen were permitted 
to begin fall rowing. This condition is 
not unprecedented in the history of 
rowing at the University and, as on 
the former occasion, the students at 
once took steps to collect the money 
necessary for the crew. More than 
$1,500 was raised at a mass meeting 
in Earl Hall, and on Dec. 4 the di- 
rectors of the Rowing Club announced 
that the $6000 necessary to discharge 
the deficit had been collected. The 
freshmen also collected the sum re- 
quired by the Rowing Club, and about 
forty men in the first year class have 
been practicing since the middle of 
October under Coach Rice. No fall 
regatta was held, although the fresh- 
men have rowed steadily since the 
first call for candidates was issued. 

At the annual meeting of the Row- 
ing Club for the election of officers 
held in Earl Hall on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 21, C. P. Jordan, 19005, was 
elected president, L. H. Spalding, 
1909S, vice-president, B. M. Whitlock, 
secretary, and M. L. White, 1900S, 
undergraduate director. Barent Lef- 
ferts, 19005, was elected graduate treas- 
urer but he was unable to accept the 
office on account of press of other 
work. No one has yet been elected 
in his place. A. D. Alexander, 1909, 
is manager of the varsity crew for 
the season of 19089, and R. V. 
Mahon, 1910, is assistant manager. 

Several members of last year’s Var- 
sity eight, including H. M. Snevily, 


1908, P. Renshaw, 1910, J. J. Ryan, 
1909S, and B. P. Cerussi, 1909S, rowed 
on the New York City eight-oared 
crew in the Inter City Races at Phila- 
delphia on October to. 


Much enthusiasm was aroused 
among the undergraduates by the 
series of interclass football games for 
the championship of the University. 
The contests were arranged in a 
round robin series and were held on 
South Field. Six games were played 
and the junior class won the cham- 
pionship, not losing a single contest. 
The sophomores opened the series by 
defeating the freshmen by the score 
of 6 to 0 on October 16. The second 
game was won by the juniors on Oc- 
tober 29, when they defeated the soph- 
omores by the score of 16 to 0. On 
the following day the freshmen held 
the seniors to a 0 to 0 tie in a very 
fast game. The seniors then defeated 
the sophomores on November 4 by 
the score of 14 to 2, and two days 
later the juniors won a hard victory 
over the freshmen by the score of 
12 to 11. The deciding game of the 
series was played in disagreeable 
weather on November 11, and the 
juniors took the championship by 
winning from the seniors in the hard- 
est fought contest of the series by the 
score of II to Oo. 


The sophomores were victorious in 
the annual interclass flag-rush on 
South Field on October 2. The fight 
was one of the most bitterly contested 
seen in a number of years, occupying 
three periods of eight minutes each. 
Early in the first half the freshmen 
claimed a foul, and an extra period 
was held for this reason. 

Interest in track and field athletics 
and cross country running started with 
a new impetus under the direction of 
B. J. Wefers as coach. Mr. Wefers 
was formerly coach of the New York 
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Athletic Club, but on the resignation 
of Joshua Crooks, who had been coach 
of the Columbia track team for three 
seasons, he was selected as trainer for 
the University track association. Two 
handicap road races have been held, 
a large number of men taking part in 
each. On November 14 two cross 
country teams ran in the Junior Na- 
tional Cross Country Championships 
at Celtic Park, and on November 21 
the Varsity team competed in the 
intercollegiate run at Princeton. B. 
Sanders, 1909, is captain of the team. 
Most of the training was done on the 
Riverside Drive course, although the 
squad ran over the course at Williams- 
bridge twice a week. 

In the annual dual underclass track 
meet, the sophomores won by the 
score of 66 to 51. Two interclass 
records were broken and a number of 
freshmen showed up well. H. S. Bab- 
cock, 1912S, won the individual cham- 
pionship by scoring 20 points for the 
freshmen. The captain of the Var- 
sity track team for the season of 
1908-9 is B. Sanders, 1909. H. E. 
Hall, 1909S, is manager, and F. E. 
Wardlaw, 1910S, assistant manager. 


In the only intercollegiate tennis 
match played during the fall season, Yale 
defeated the Columbia Varsity by the 
score of 6 to o. No team or individ- 
ual players were entered in the inter- 
collegiate championships at Haver- 
ford in October. The University 
singles championship was won by W. 
S. Andrews, P. G., with A. S. Moses, 
1909, as runner-up. A. S. Moses, 
1909, is manager of the team for the 
coming year and K. M. Boorman, 
1909S, is captain. 


Soccer has taken a strong hold on 
the undergraduate body this year, and 
first and second Varsity teams have 
been put in the field. The first two 
games of the fall season were won by 
the Varsity eleven, but the next two 
were lost. The second team has one 
victory and two defeats to its credit. 
A number of games will be played in 
the late fall with local organizations 
in preparation for the intercollegiate 
championship series which will be 
played next spring, beginning late in 
March. P. Billingsley, 1910S, is cap- 
tain of the team and the manager is 
W. D. Murphy, to11L. 
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In spite of the fact that the Inter- 
collegiate Basketball League has been 
suspended for the present year, the 
prospects for a successful season are 
bright, and a larger number of games 
than usual have been arranged. Prac- 
tice began on November 9 with a 
squad of about twenty-five candidates 
for the Varsity team and the same 
number for the freshmen five. H. A. 
Fisher, 1904S, is again coach and J. 
J. Ryan, 1909S, is captain. The com- 
plete schedule includes more than 
twenty games, but the western and 
southern trip that has usually been 
taken in the Christmas vacation has 
been abandoned this year. It is ex- 
pected that a game will be arranged 
with a western team before the close 
of the season to be played in New 
York. The annual. Junior Week con- 
test will be played with Georgetown, 
winners of the southern championship 
last year. G. E. Hutchinson, 1900S, 
has been elected manager of the 
team in place of W. A. Kimbel, 1909, 
who resigned. The assistant manager 
is E, H. Osterhout, 1910. 


The Golf Club, which has been re- 
organized, played several unsuccessful 
matches in the early fall with local 
club teams. Dartmouth won a match 
played on the links of the Englewood 
Field Club, on November 6, by the 
score of 10 to 1. C. W. Hunt, 1909, 
is captain. 


Plans for the hockey season are 
well under way, and the candidates 
for the varsity and freshmen teams 
are practicing two days a week at the 
St. Nicholas Rink. An out-door rink 
will be constructed on the tennis 
courts on the southwest corner of 
South Field as soon as the weather 
permits, and as much practice will be 
done there as possible. The rink will 
be 150 feet long and 80 feet wide. 
The captain this year is G. C. Shafer, 
1909L. The schedule has not yet been 
announced, but it is expected that the 
team will take a trip to Pittsburg, Pa., 
and Cleveland, O., during the holi- 
days. 

The Chess Club is arranging for a 
dual match with Cornell to be held 
in New York after the close of the 
intercollegiate tournaments in De- 
cember. L. J. Wolff, 1908, is the only 
member of last year’s championship 
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team who is not back in college, so 
that the prospects for another winning 
team are bright. 


The schedules for the swimming and 
water-polo teams have not been an- 
nounced, but a larger number of can- 
didates than usual have been at work 
in the pool since early in the term. 
Meets will probably be held with Yale, 
Princeton, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
ands Ca Nieye 


The lacrosse team has been practic- 
ing on South Field throughout the 
fall, and a strong team will represent 
the University next season. Most of 
last year’s Varsity squad are still in 
college, and several new candidates of 
ability have made their appearance. 
D. D. Streeter, 1909, is manager of 
the team and A. E. Turpin, 1909, is 
captain. 

The gymnastic team opened its 
season with an exhibition at the Bed- 
ford Branch of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. 
A. on November 14. All the men on 
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last year’s team are still in college, 
and a successful season is anticipated. 
Manager A. T. Hopping, t910L, has 
announced the following schedule: 
January 9, exhibition at C. C. N. Y.; 
January 13, dual meet with the West 
Side Y.M.C.A.; February 13, exhibi- 
tion at Rutgers College; February 20, 
dual meet with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia; February 27, 
dual meet with Annapolis, at Annapo- 
lis; March 6, dual meet with Lehigh, 
at Bethlehem, Pa.; March 1, dual 
meet with New York University; 
March 26, intercollegiate champion- 
ships at Columbia. 

Fencing practice is going on under 
the direction of Coach Murray in 
preparation for the _ intercollegiate 
season. Meets are being arranged 
with the teams of other universities, 
and the freshmen team will hold 
meets with the leading preparatory 
school teams and freshmen teams of 


nearby colleges. 
M. M. Roy 
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ALUMNI RECORD 


Alumni Council 

The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Council was held at the Columbia 
University Club on the evening of 
Wednesday, October 28. There were 
present Willard V. King, ’890C, 
Robert C. Cornell, ’74C, 76L, Gus- 
tavus) bs Kitby, 059), OS» JohnTb; 
Pine, ’77C, Walter M. Mendelson, 
79M, Linsly R. Williams, ’99M, Al- 
fred T. Osgood, ’99M, Francis B. 
Crocker, ’82S, and the secretary. The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Chairman, J. Howard 
Van Amringe, ’60C; treasurer, How- 
ard Van Sinderen, “81S, ’83L; sec- 
retary, Rudolf Tombo, Jr., ’98 A.M. 

An amendment providing for the 
office of vice-chairman was proposed 
and will be acted on at the next meet- 
ing. A further amendment was sub- 
mitted providing for a Standing Com- 
mittee on Appointments, whose duty 
it shall be to aid graduates of the 
University in securing positions in 
educational or other institutions, and 
to promote, so far as possible, the in- 
terest of such graduates. A resolution 
was adopted approving the suggestion 
that a pamphlet be published conram- 
ing the names of all graduates and all 
former students of Columbia College, 
and the secretary was instructed to 
confer with the Standing Committee 
of the College Association, and to ar- 
range with this committee, if possible, 
to meet the expenses of such publica- 
tion. 

Subsequent to the meeting, Dean 
Van Amringe appointed the following 
standing committees for the year 
1908-9: Committee on Alumni Or- 
ganizations—John B. Pine, Dr. Walter 
Mendelson, Robert C. Cornell; Com- 
mittee on Alumni Meetings—Willard 
V7 King, ChaslesaeBamGoinesmes2s: 
Howard Van Sinderen; Committee on 
Athletics—Gustavus T, Kirby, William 
Fellowes Morgan, ’80C, ’84S, Dr. 
Linsly R. Williams. 

The Alumni Committee in charge of 
the Alumni Day celebration, February 
12, 1909, has been augmented by the 
addition of the members of the 
Standing Committee of the Alumni 
Council on Alumni meetings and the 


secretary of the Council, so that it is 
composed at present of Ernest Stauf- 
fens irs 1904C, chairman, Frederick 
Coykendall, ’95C, James D. Living- 
ston, ’80C, Arthur S. Vosburgh, ’90C, 
Rudolph von Bernuth, 1903C, F. 
B. Irvine, 1902S, Willard V. King, 
’80C, Howard Van Sinderen, ’81S, 
Charles B. Going, ’82S, and Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., ’°98 A.M. This committee 
will cooperate with the University 
Committee on Alumni Day, consisting 
of Professors J. C. Egbert, ’81C, R. 
E. Mayer, ’79S, and the secretary of 
the University, Mr. F. P. Keppel,’98C. 
Ex-Senator Spooner, of Massachusetts, 
will deliver the principal address. 


Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion and reunion of the alumni was 
held Monday evening, October 26, 
1908, at Sherry’s. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: President, 
Julien T. Davies, 66; vice-president, 
William T. Lawson, ’82; treasurer, 
William C. Cammann, ’91; secretary, 
Ernest Stauffen, Jr., 1004; members 
of the Standing Committee, to serve 
for three years from October, 1908— 
James Duane Livingston, ’80, Theo- 
dore L. Van Norden, ’90, Clinton G. 
Abbott, 1903, Chester W. Cuthell, 
1905; member of the Standing Com- 
mittee to serve for one year from Oc- 
tober, 1908—Frederic R. Coudert, ’90; 
representative to the Alumni Council 
to serve for three years from October, 
Geet Howard Van Amringe, "60. 

Julien T. Davies, in accepting 
nee office of president of the Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year, spoke of 
the progress made towards realizing 
alumni representation in the Board of 
Trustees of Columbia University. He 
also referred to the need of a Co- 
lumbia preparatory school, and stated 
that it was not impossible that a 
movement for such a school would be 
started in the near future. 

Dean Van Amringe submitted the 
report of the Standing Committee for 
the year. The report discussed in 
some detail a number of matters of 
great importance to the College and 
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the alumni, and a few extracts in re- 
gard to some of the principal topics 
are given below: 

_ “A sub-committee was appointed early 
in the year to inquire into and report 
upon the alleged apathy of the students 
with regard to all those activities that 
lie outside of the curriculum, and which 
play so important a part in the full 
development of a college student and 
in the making of loyal and attached 
alumni. This sub-committee, in its re- 
port of progress, stated that they had 
conducted inquiries at the College 
among students and others particu- 
larly interested; that they had learned 
much of the matter committed to them, 
but were not prepared to make an 
extended report; that the dormitory 
system had done something, but appar- 
ently not so much as had been hoped 
and expected, to bring the members of 
the student body into closer and more 
cordial relations with one another and 
so to lead to a more general and hearty 
participation in student enterprises, 
athletic and other; that life in the 
chapter houses, as conducted at pres- 
ent, while beneficial in many ways, yet 
seemed to absorb so much of the time 
and attention of those living in them, 
in fraternity and social affairs, that the 
general College activities were not 
given the importance which they de- 
served and should command. They 
reported, further, that a number of 
students were earnestly engaged in an 
endeavor to increase the beneficial 
effect of the dormitories by gathering 
the College students more generally in 
Hartley Hall, which was generously 
provided for their especial accommo- 
dation; and that any detriment to gen- 
eral College interests, occasioned by the 
present chapter house life and its ab- 
sorptions, is remediable and may, at 
least until further inquiry, be left for 
correction to students and alumni living 
in several of the houses, who are de- 
voted to such general interests. 

“ A significant and encouraging event 
of the year was the establishment of 
a Board of Student Representatives. 
This board, representing the entire 
University and elected by the general 
body of students, is, for the coming 
year, composed principally of College 
students and their close associates of 
the Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry; and if the members of it 
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exercise judiciously, as this committee 
is fain to believe that they will, the 
privileges and powers conferred upon 
them as to the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the students, a long step for- 
ward will be made in the self govern- 
ment of students through their repre- 
sentatives, to the improvement in the 
ae interest and value of College 
ife. 

The Standing Committee has had 
under consideration the revision of the 
rules for the awarding of the Alumni 
Prize of $50 to the “most faithful 
and deserving student of the graduat- 
ing class,” and, after consultation with 
the president of the University, the 
dean of the College, and students of 
prominence, issued a revised set of 
regulations. “The new regulations dif- 
fer very little from the old and are 
intended to revive the interest of the 
students in the prize, by giving it 
prominence in their principal class 
events at Commencement time. The 
faculty choose, as before, the three 
candidates; the class choose, as before, 
that one of them who is to be the 
recipient. But the faculty make their 
selections—through a committee which 
exercises great care—and announce 
them in the first week of March, much 
earlier than hitherto, thus giving the 
class ample opportunity to canvass the 
relative merits of the candidates pro- 
posed. And then at the time at which, 
and in the manner in which, the class 
elect their officers for Class Day and 
Commencement, the prize man _ is 
elected. The award is noted, not only 
on the Commencement program, but 
also on the program of Class Day, 
which has become a much more inter- 
esting day than that of Commence- 
ment to the students themselves and 
their immediate friends. All the orig- 
inal features of the prize are retained 
and much greater individual student 
interest has been infused into it. The 
first application of the new rules was 
made to the class of 1908, with grati- 
fying success. The members of the 
class, with very few exceptions, voted 
at the election and gave a substantial 
majority to one of the three candidates 
proposed by the faculty. The award 
was given a prominent place on the 
Class Day program, the announcement 
of the successful competitor was, by 
the unanimous request of the class, 
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made by the dean of the College, and 
the recipient received an ovation from 
his classmates and their friends in the 
well filled gymnasium.” 

The report details the steps that 
have been -taken towards securing 
alumni representation on the Board of 
Trustees, and states: “Direct alumni 
representation is not favored because 
of any dissatisfaction with, or lack of 
confidence in, the government of Co- 
lumbia by trustees selected, as they 
have been for more than a century, 
under the revised charter of 1787. It 
is urged rather as a plan for bringing 
into more intimate, cordial and helpful 
relations the University and her chil- 
dren. Should the alumni be given, as 
there is every reason for believing 
that, in the near future, they will be 
given, the annual privilege and duty 
of voting upon, and by their votes of 
deciding, so important a question as 
the selection of members of the gov- 
erning board, it must be that their 
attentiveness to all that concerns Co- 
lumbia, their solicitude for its con- 
tinued prosperity, their sense of re- 
sponsibility for the conservative pro- 
gressiveness of its management will, 
one and all, be quickened and magni- 
fied, to their own honor and benefit 
and to the exaltation of their Uni- 
versity.” 

In reference to the proposed Alumni 
Day on Lincoln’s Birthday, the report 
stated that the sub-committee of the 
Standing Committee had been enlarged 
by adding to it graduates of other 
schools of the University. “This en- 
larged committee, in conference with 
the president of the University, has 
arranged the scheme of Alumni Day 
for the coming year. The exercises of 
the University will proceed as usual, 
except in so far as they may be en- 
livened by the alumni in their tours of 
inspection. In the afternoon, at three 
o'clock or thereabouts, there will be a 
meeting or meetings of alumni and 
students; appropriate exhibitions will 
be given and exercises held, which can- 
not be more particularly noticed at this 
time than to say that the Hon. John 
C. Spooner, recently a Senator of the 
United States, has accepted an invita- 
tion to deliver an address. As Feb- 
ruary 12, 1909, will be the centenary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, the 
Association will thus be enabled to 
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bear a fitting part in honoring the 
memory of one of the most compelling 
of public leaders, one of the greatest 
of patriotic statesmen and one of the 
most impressive and interesting per- 
sonalities of all time.” 


P. & S. Alumni Association 

The Alumni Association of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons will 
hold a clinical meeting in December. 
At this meeting the work which is 
being done in the departments of the 
College will be presented in a clinical 
or an experimental way. The purely 
social meetings of the Association will 
not necessarily be discontinued, but it 
is hoped that a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the College and its work will 
in this manner be shown to the alumni 
and that they will thus renew their 
interest in their alma mater. 


Mechanical Engineering Alumni 

The first dinner of the alumni of the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering 
was held at Reisenweber’s on Saturday 
evening, November 7. Thirty-two men 
were present, including members of 
the classes from 1901 to 1908, and rep- 
resenting about sixty per cent. of those 
who are now engaged in engineering 
practice in and near Greater New 
York. The meeting was purely infor- 
mal, D. M. Myers, 1901S, president of 
the Society, acting as  toastmaster. 
Professor Lucke gave a brief talk on 
the advantages of organization, and it 
was decided to hold meetings every 
other month, in the form of a smoker 
or dinner, and to invite prominent en- 
gineers to deliver addresses on engi- 
neering topics. Any graduate of the 
Department of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, or any former student who has 
been enrolled in the department for a 
period of at least one year and whose 
class has graduated, is eligible for ad- 
mission to the Society. All those de- 
sirous of joining the Association are 
requested to communicate with Mr, L. 
C. Biglow, 1904S, secretary and treas- 
urer, 50 Church Street, New York. 
The next meeting of the Society will 
probably occur shortly after the Christ- 
mas holidays. John J. Howell, 1904S, 
is chairman of the committee on meet- 
ings. 
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Barnard Alumnae Association 


At a meeting of the Barnard alum- 
nae held on October 31, the following 
officers were elected to serve for two 
years: Mrs. Robert S. Woodward, Jr. 
(Madalene Heroy), 1901, president; 
Elizabeth Carpenter Roberts, 1go1, 
recording secretary; Ruth B. Howe, 
1903, treasurer. Alice G. Chase, ’96, 
was elected director at large for five 
years. 


Ph.D. Association 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Doctors of Philosophy was 
held at Columbia University on the 
afternoon of Commencement Day, 
Wednesday, May 27, 1908, with Dr. 
Frederic Ludlow Luqueer, ’94C, in the 
chair. The following officers were 
unanimously elected for the academic 
year 1908-09: President, George Albert 
Soper, Ph.D. ’99; vice-president, Frank 
Wadleigh Chandler, Ph.D. ’99,,0f the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; secre- 
tary, Rudolf Tombo, Jr., Ph.D. 1901; 
treasurer, Allan Perley Ball, Ph.D. 
1903, of the College of the City of 
New York; members at large of the 
executive committee: political science, 
Dr. Samuel Erasmus Moffett, t900C; 
philosophy, Frederic Ludlow Luqueer, 
Ph.D. ’96, and pure science, Lorande 
Loss Woodruff, 1901C, Ph.D. 1905, of 
Yale University. Dr. Moffett, who 
was an editor of Collier's Weekly, was 
drowned during the summer, and the 
vacancy in the executive committee 
will be filled at the regular meeting of 
the committee to be held in December. 


Fine Arts Association 


The publication committee of the 
Society published the Society Bulletin 
No. 2, Vol. 2, November, 1908. 

The Society was incorporated last 
spring, and through an inadvertence 
the corporate name was recorded as 
“The Society of Columbia Architects.” 
This, however, with the assistance of 
the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity, in correspondence with the Board 
of Regents at Albany, has now been 
amended, so that the corporate name 
corresponds with the organization 
name, being “The Society of Columbia 
University Architects.” 

The Society was invited by the Na- 
tional Academy of Arts to send a 
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delegate to Washington on October 12 
to consider the organization of a Na- 
tional Art Federation, or Federation 
of Art Societies and Institutions. Re- 
sponding to the invitation, George O. 
Totten, Jr, of ’oI, a resident prac- 
ticing architect in Washington, was 
commissioned the delegate of the 
Society. 

A committee has been appointed to 
solicit books and photographs for 
architectural libraries to be established 
in connection with the down-town 
ateliers. 

The Society is considering the plan 
of stimulating the interest of the stu- 
dent body of the Department of Archi- 
tecture in the Alumni Association 
through offering a medal or a diploma 
to the student in the Department of 
Architecture who, at the end of his 
second year, has shown the greatest 
improvement in his work through a 
period of two years. 

Inasmuch as the class of 1884 was 
the first class in which graduates from 
the Department of Architecture went 
forth, the suggestion has been made 
for the class to establish a scholarship 
in the department in connection with 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
class next June. A committee has 
been appointed to present the project 
to the committee on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the class of 84. 

The committee on education of the 
Society has prepared and will shortly 
publish in the Society Bulletin a list 
of some fifty former students of the 
Department of Architecture, who are 
now or have been in the past doing 
educational work at schools, colleges. 
or universities. 

At a special meeting of the Board of 
Governors held on October 27 the Con- 
stitution of the Society was amended 
so as to make eligible for membership 
graduates and former students of the 
“School of Fine Arts,’ instead of 
merely the “ School of Architecture.” 

The usual fall meeting of the Society 
was superseded this season by a joint 
meeting with the Architectural League 
of New York. The gathering was 
called a “fellowship” meeting, and 
was a most successful one. 


Connecticut Alumni Association 


A meeting of this Association was 
held in New Haven, Conn., on Friday 
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evening, November 20, the night before 
the Yale-Harvard football game, the 
arrangements having been in charge of 
the secretary, Professor John Duer 
Irving, ’96C, ’99 Ph.D. Professor 
Frederic S. Lee of the P. & S. attended 
the meeting as the representative of the 
University, and Professor James S. 
Kemp, 7848S, was also present. 


Illinois Alumni Association 


John Pierre Roche, 1911C, has been 
nominated by the executive committee 
of the Association for a scholarship in 
Columbia College for the second term 
of the present academic year. 

An informal luncheon in honor of 
Professor David Eugene Smith will 
be given by the Association on Decem- 
ber 29. 


Kansas City Alumni Association 


A luncheon in honor of President 
Butler was given by this Association 
on Friday, November 20, and much 
enthusiasm for the University was 
displayed in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s visit. 


Montana Association 


Efforts are being made to establish 
a Columbia Alumni Association with 
headquarters in Butte, Mont. All 
alumni and former students interested 
in the organization of such an asso- 
ciation are requested to communicate 
with Howard Brown Merrell, 1902C, 
402 Clark Block, Butte, Mont. 


New Jersey Alumni Association 

The annual dinner of the Associa- 
tion will be held on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 19, 1908, at the Essex Club in 
Newark, N. J. For information ad- 
dress the secretary, Arthur F. Egner, 
1903C, Prudential Building, Newark, 
N. J. 


Northern Ohio Alumni Association 

On the evening of October 31 the 
Alumni Association of Northern Ohio 
held an informal meeting at the home 
of its new president, Dr. Harris G. 
Sherman, ’80M, in Cleveland. Frank 
P. Bachman, 1902 Ph.D., recently ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
Cleveland schools and principal of the 
normal school, was the guest of honor. 
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Philadelphia Alumni Association 


Seventeen members of the Philadel- 
phia Alumni Association met at the 
Cornell Club on the evening of No- 
vember 19th. After an hour spent in 
getting acquainted with one another, 
an informal business meeting was held, 
at which a new constitution was read 
and discussed, preparatory to its formal 
presentation at the annual meeting. It 
was decided to hold the annual meeting 
and banquet on the last Thursday in 
January each year, and the meeting 
for 1909 will, therefore, be held on 
January 28. The arrangements have 
been left to the executive committee. 


Washington Alumni Association 


James Y. C. Kellogg, 1906L, who 
was made secretary of the Association 
at the meeting of organization held last 
year, has recently been chosen presi- 
ey to succeed Charles McNamee, 
771. 


Western New York Association 


Cross-country running has recently 
received a strong impetus among the 
high-schools of Buffalo through the 
decision of the Columbia University 
Alumni Association of Western New 
York to offer a prize, consisting of a 
handsome silver trophy valued at 
several hundred dollars, for which 
teams from the schools are to com- 
pete. The rules concerning the runs, 
as set forth by the Alumni Associa- 
tion, provide that at least three high- 
schools must enter teams in each con- 
test, each school entering as many run- 
ners as its athletic supervisor sees fit, 
though only the first seven men on 
each team to finish will be counted. 
The offer of the cup is the result of 
a desire on the part of the Alumni 
Association to encourage the work of 
school-boy athletes along proper lines, 
the members feeling that there is no 
sport so well qualified to bring out the 
good qualities of the participants as 
cross-country. The first run was held 
on November 28 at the Park Club, and 
three high-schools—Masten Park, 
Lafayette and  Technical—entered 
teams, Lafayette being victorious. 


Wisconsin Alumni Association 


The Columbia University Alumni 
Association of Wisconsin assembled 
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about the Round Table in the Amen 
Corner of the Republican House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in honor of Professor 
John F. Woodhull of Teachers Col- 
lege, on the evening of Friday, No- 
vember 13. Among those present in 
addition to Professor Woodhull were: 
Charles King, *65C, J. E. Friend, 
*78L, president of the Association; H. 

- Buemming, Arch, Arthur C. 
Kiletzsch, ’93C, ‘o96L, Dr. Leopold 
Schiller, "82M, C. S. Carter, ’79L, G. 
A. Carhart, 99M, Judge Warren D. 
Tarrant, University of Wisconsin, and 
Louis G. Nolte, 86M. Judge Tarrant 
has never been known to miss a meet- 
ing of the Association, and takes as 
much interest in it as though it were 
that of his own alma mater. 


Sigma Xi 


The first regular meeting of the 
Kappa chapter of the honorary scien- 
tific society of Sigma Xi was held 
with the department of physics in 
Fayerweather Hall, on the evening of 
October 29. The first part of the 
meeting was devoted to the transaction 
of business, and at the completion of 
this the lecturer of the evening, Mr. 
Alfred Norton Goldsmith, graduate 
student in the department of physics, 
addressed the members upon the topic 
“Modern practice in color photog- 
raphy.” Mr. Goldsmith described and 
illustrated by apparatus and specimens 
the present method of producing color 
photographs, and discussed also the 
commercial status of the art. 


Alumni Literary Notes 


The November magazines contained 
many contributions by graduates and 
former students or instructors of Co- 
lumbia, among which the following 
may be mentioned: Harpers Magazine 
—“The tradition,’ by Emery Pottle, 
lecturer in English, 1905-6; The Cen- 
tury—“ The Lincoln-Douglas debates: 
fifty years after,’ by Frederick Trevor 
Hill, ’80L; Scribners—“ The greatness 
of Raphael,” by Professor Kenyon 
Cox; Review of Reviews—“ Daniel 
Coit Gilman, builder of universities,” 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82C; 
“Tall buildings and their problems,” 
by Herbert T. Wade, ’93C; Metropoli- 
tan Magazine—“The play and the 
plain people,” by Brander Matthews, 
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"71C; The Popular Science Monthly— 
“Zoology,” by Professor Henry E. 
Crampton, ’93C; Success Magazine— 
“Kearney’s test,” by Emery Pottle, 
lecturer in English, 1905-6; The 
Forum—“ Hits and misses among 
recent plays,’ by Clayton M. Hamil- 
ton, 1901 A.M.; “Undramatic criti- 
cism,” by Brander Matthews, ’71C; 
“Herculaneum known and unknown,” 
by Frederic Taber Cooper, ’87L; The 
Bookman—“ Daniel Coit Gilman,” by 
Harry Thurston Peck, ’81C; “Gustave 
Flaubert,” by Pearce Bailey, ’8oM; 
“The playhouse revisited,” by F. M. 
Colby, ’88Pol. Sc.; “The earnings of 
the dramatized novel,” by George 
Middleton, 1902C; “The Woman’s 
Choice and some recent novels,” by 
Frederic Taber Cooper, ’87L. 


News of the Classes 


1857C.—The Right Reverend Daniel 
Sylvester Tuttle, A.M. ’60, S, T. D. 
67, Bishop of Missouri and Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
America, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Cambridge 
University, England, last July, during 
his attendance at the Lambeth Con- 
ference. Bishop Tuttle was present at 
the annual meeting of the College 
Alumni Association in New York City. 


1864L.—_F. W. Stevens contributed 
an article to the November issue of 
the Columbia Law Review on “The 
proper use of the writ of injunction— 
from the standpoint of legal history.” 


1866C.—Julien T. Davies, president 
of the Alumni Association of the Col- 
lege, is the senior member of the law 
firm of Davies, Stone & Auerbach, and 
is the son of the late Henry E. Davies, 
Justice of the Supreme Court and 
Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York. He was 
born in New York City in 1845, and 
received his preliminary education at 
Mount Washington Collegiate Insti- 
tute, New York, and at Walnut Hill 
School, Geneva. In the Civil War Mr. 
Davies served as a private with Com- 
pany A of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, New York Volunteer Infantry, 
his most active service having been in 
the Gettysburg campaign. At the time 
of his enlistment he was a student at 
Columbia, and upon his discharge he 
resumed his studies and was gradu- 
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ated in 1866. Two years later Co- 
lumbia conferred upon him the degree 
of bachelor of laws, and in 1869 he 
received the degree of master of arts. 
Before his graduation from Columbia, 
Mr. Davies. began the study of law 
with Alexander W. Bradford, and on 
Judge Bradford’s death, in 1867, he 
formed a partnership with Richard M. 
Harrison, Judge Bradford’s former 
partner. Judge Henry E. Davies be- 
came the head of the firm on his re- 
tirement from the bench in 1868. 
When the Manhattan Railway was 
organized in 1875, Julien T. Davies 
was retained by it, and in 1884 he suc- 
ceeded David Dudley Field as general 
counsel for the company and still so 
acts. He was president of the Tax 
Reform Association of New York for 
many years. In 1886, at the request of 
the Committee on Taxation and Re- 
trenchment of the New York State 
Senate, he prepared a compilation of 
the statutes and decisions relating to 
taxation and assessments. The com- 
pilation was accepted by the State, dis- 
tributed to assessing officers, and has 
since been used as a manual by public 
officers throughout the State. Mr. 
Davies was one of the founders of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
and its vice-president during the for- 
mative period. As counsel for the re- 
organization committee of the directors 
of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
he assisted last winter in bringing 
about its resumption of business. 


1868C.—Professor William M. Sloane 
is a member of the Cleveland Memor- 
ial Committee appointed by Mayor 
McClellan of New York. 


1869C.—Hamilton Fish, ’73L, has 
been elected to Congress in the Twenty- 
first Congressional District, running 
on the Republican ticket. Mr. Fish 
has been for some time assistant treas- 
urer of the United States in New 
York City. 

186gL.—Francis Lynde Stetson was 
appointed chairman of the Cleveland 
Memorial Committee by Mayor Mc- 
Clellan. He was one of the principal 
speakers at the Laymen’s Meeting in 
memory of the late Bishop Potter held 


at the Synod Hall of the Cathedral on 
November 16. 


1870C.—“ The writ of injunction asa 
party issue,” a political essay of timely 
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interest by ex-president Seth Low, 
was published in the Century Maga- 
zine for October. Mr. Low treats his 
subject from the point of view not 
of the lawyer, but of the layman, and 
points out the attitude taken towards 
the question by the two leading politi- 
cal parties. 


1874L._Abram Heaton Robertson 
was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Connecticut. He was 
born in New Haven in 1850, and for 
a time studied at Yale. After a short 
general practice of law, he was elected 
to the Connecticut General Assembly. 
For eight years he was a judge of 
the Probate Court in New Haven, re- 
signing that post to become corpora- 
tion counsel. Civil service and co1- 
poration law have occupied him for 
years, and he is acknowledged to be 
an authority in those subjects. Mr. 
Robertson ran unsuccessfully four 
years ago on the same ticket. 

1875L.—Henry M. Leipziger, super- 
visor of lectures of the City of New 
York, was chosen second vice-presi- 
dent of the Associate Alumni of the 
College of the City of New York at 
the annual meeting of this body in 
October.—Morgan J. O’Brien isa mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Memorial Com- 
mittee recently appointed by Mayor 
McClellan of New York. 

1875M.—Professor W. H. Welch, of 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School, is 
chairman of the general local com- 
mittee in charge of this year’s annual 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


1876L.—DeLancey Nicoll is a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Memorial Corn- 
mittee appointed by Mayor McClellan 
of New York. 

1877L.—J. Van Vechten Olcott was 
reelected Congressman from the Fif- 
teenth District of New York. 


1878S.—Richard A. Parker announ- 
ces that he has moved his office to 
404 Colorado Building, Denver, where 
he will contine his practice as con- 
sulting mining engineer.—Cortlandt E. 
Palmer moved his office in November, 
to the Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
where he has taken professional quar- 
ters jointly with Mr. John Hays 
Hammond. 
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1878L.—Abel E. Blackmar was 
elected Supreme Court Judge in the 
First New York District, including the 
Boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond, on the Republican ticket. 


1879S.—Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, 
director-in-chief of the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, has returned from his 
fourth trip of botanical exploration of 
the Island of Jamaica. More than 
3,000 specimens have been added to 
the collections of the Botanical Gar- 
den as the result of Dr. Britton’s trip. 


1879L.—Alrick H. Man was elected 
president, and Bernard Loth first vice- 
president of the Associate Alumni of 
the College of the City of New York 
at the annual meeting in October, and 
William H. Kenyon of the same class 
was made a member of the executive 
committee—The Boston Book Com- 
pany have published “The Law of the 
Federal and State Constitutions of the 
United States by Frederick E. Stimson. 


The “Early Eighties ” 


The Early Eighties Association of 
Columbia University recently gave a 
dinner to Arthur Lucien Walker, ’83, 
a member of the organization, who was 
recently appointed professor of metal- 
lurgy at the University. The dinner 
was given at the Faculty Club, im- 
mediately following the reception of 
President Butler to the newly appointed 
professors on October 8, and in spite 
of the fact that a notice of only five 
days was given to the members of the 
Association, thirty-five were present. 
The invited guests were Professor 
Charles F. Chandler, Dean  Fred- 
erick A. Goetze, and Professor Walker. 
James Duane Livingston, ’80, president 
of the Association, was toastmaster, and 
on his right were Professors Walker and 
Chandler; on his left were President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, 782, and 
Dean J. Howard Van Amringe, ’60, 
both members of the Association. The 
speakers of the evening were Pro- 
fessor Walker, President Butler, 
Deans Goetze and Van Amringe, 
Charles Buxton Going, ’82S, and 
Charles Pike Sawyer, ’81S. Among 
the members of the Association pres- 
ent, in addition to those mentioned, 
were Girard Romaine, ’82, secretary 
and treasurer; L. H. King, P. St. G. 
Bissell, and C. M. Roome, ’80; R. H. 
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Sayre and R. A. Anthony, ’81; Robert 
Arrowsmith, F, M. Burr, J. B. Nies, 
inS 18, Syeotole, WW TO, Walley, Ga, IL, 
Young, and E. R. Greene, ’82; G. H. 
Barnes, O: K. Hand, W. L. Hazen, 
James Brown, and H. H. Frost, Jr., 
°83; J. R. Brinley, J. W. Dowling, J. 
F. Kemp, C. E. Pellew, W. L. Dusen- 
bury, and J. Foster Jenkins, ’84. 

The Early Eighties now has a mem- 
bership of nearly one hundred and 
fifty and the list is steadily increasing. 
The annual dinner will be held on De- 
cember Io. 

1880C.—William Fellowes Morgan, 
84S, is chairman of the Graduate Ad- 
visory Committee of the Christian As- 
sociation of Columbia University. 

1880M.—Harris G. Sherman, the new 
president of the Ohio Alumni Associa- 
tion, was born at Garretsville, Ohio, in 
1856. He graduated from the Kent 
High School, attended Buchtel Col- 
lege for three years, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for one year, and 
then began the study of medicine in 
the office of Doctors Scott, Bennett 
and Everett at Cleveland. Subse- 
quently he became the pupil of Dr. 
Herman Knapp of New York, and en- 
tered the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, graduating with the class 


of 1880. He then traveled in Europe 
for two years, studying one year 
at Berlin, and spending much time 
ins) Vienna.) = Paris) “and — London, 
In 1882 he entered practice at 
Cleveland, specializing on the eye 
and ear. When the several medi- 


cal societies of that city organized as 
the Cleveland Academy of Medicine, 
he was elected its first president. He 
is now president of the Cleveland 
Medical Library Association, and has 
done much to bring it to its honorable 
position as fifth in size and wealth 
among the medical libraries of the 
United States. Dr. Sherman is a 
member of the American Medical As- 
sociation, the American Ophthalmo- 
logical Society, and The American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otol- 
ogy. 

1881C.—Lieut. Reginald H. Sayre, 
Squadron A, N. G. N. Y., won the 
revolver championship of the U. S. 
Revolver Association for 1908. 


1881C.—Dr. Lemuel Whitaker, pres- 
ident of the recently organized Phila- 
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delphia Alumni Association, is one of 
the best known educators in Philadel- 
phia. He was born in Cape May 
County, New Jersey, and received his 
elementary education in the public 
schools of Camden. He entered Co- 
lumbia College in the fall of 1877 and 
received the degree of A.B. at the 
Commencement of 1881, graduating 
with honors, and being elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. In 1894 he received the 
degree of A.M. from Columbia, and 
was awarded the degree of Ph.D. by 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1902. His early training as a teacher 
was received as principal of graded 
schools in various smaller cities. 
Later he became head of the Depart- 
ment of Literature and Language in 
the North East Manual ‘Training 
High School of Philadelphia. In 
1907 he was made principal of the 
Southern High School of that city. 
He has been a lecturer at the Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua; is vice-president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Po- 
cono Pines Assembly and has been a 
member of the faculty and Board of 
Trustees of the Assembly since the 
organization of this institution. He is 
a member of the National Education 
Association, of the State Teachers As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, of the Phil- 
adelphia Teachers Association, of the 
Modern Language Association of 
America, and the Camden Astronom- 
ical Society of New Jersey; and is 
officially and actively connected with 
several clubs and organizations of 
Philadelphia. 


1881L.— William G. McGuckin was 
elected third vice-president of the 
Associate Alumni of the College of 
the City of New York at the annual 
meeting in October. 


1881M.—Major Edgar A. Mearns, 
M.C., U. S. A., has been selected to 
accompany President Roosevelt on his 
hunting trip to Africa. Major Mears 
is a native of New York, and an old 
friend of the President. He has been 
stationed of late at Fort Totten, and 
was recently ordered up for examina- 
tion for promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant-colonel. 


1882C.—President Nicholas Murray 
Butler is chairman of the Committee 
of Public Services. He also has been 
appointed a member of the Cleveland 
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Memorial Committee by Mayor Mc- 
Clellan. 


1883C.—Dr. F. L. Hawks-Pott is the 
president of St. John’s College, the 
most famous institution of learning in 
the eastern part of the Chinese Em- 
pire. Dr. Pott went to China as a 
missionary, and in 1886 he became 
headmaster of a country school in 
Shanghai, which laid the foundation 
for the college of which he is at pres- 
ent the head. He has succeeded in 
raising at different times a sum of over 
seventy thousand dollars, which was 
spent in erecting three spacious and 
handsome buildings for the school. 
With the charter granted by the United 
States government two years ago to 
confer the degree of A.B. upon its 
graduates, the college stands today as 
one of the foremost institutions in the 
East, having an enrollment of over 350 
students, with three-fourths of the ap- 
plicants for admission each year turned 
away on account of lack of accommo- 
dations. Dr. Pott expects to visit New 
York next spring and to attend the 
alumni reunion at Commencement. 
He is president of the Columbia 
Alumni Association of China. 


_ 1883Pol. Sc.—Harper Bros. have pub- 

lished “The genial idiot,’ by John 
Kendrick Bangs. Mr. Bangs recently 
contributed an article on “My house 
designed by my neighbors” to Subur- 
ban Life. 


1883L.—Charles H. Beckett, for 
many years employed in the surro- 
gate’s office, in New York City, and 
latterly Surrogate by appointment of 
the Governor, was an unsuccessful 


candidate for this office in the Novem- 
ber election. 


1884C.—Jonathan Mayhew Wain- 
wright was chosen State Senator from 
Westchester County in the November 
elections, 


_ 1884L.—Charles Evans Hughes, one 
time prize fellow and tutor in law at 
Columbia, was reelected Governor of 
New York, defeating the democratic 
candidate Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, 
who attended the Law School from 
1888 to 1890. 


1885C.—Thomas Buchanan Gilford, 
Jr., was married on October 5, to Mrs. 
Dayid Trumbull Lauman Robertson, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Gilford received 
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the A.M. degree in 1886, and that 
of LL.B. in 1887. Mr. Gilford’s 
father is the oldest living alumnus of 
Columbia College, his class being that 
of 1835. 


1886C.—Reyv. Elwood Worcester, of 
Boston, leader of the so-called Em- 
manuel Movement, has been lecturing 
in New York City—in St. George’s 
Memorial Building and in Mendels- 
sohn Hall—on the plans and scope of 
the work in which he is so deeply in- 
terested. He has been selected by 
Bowdoin College as one of its preach- 
ers for the present academic year. 
Moffatt, Yard & Co., have recently 
published “A letter of hope” by Dr. 
Worcester. 


1886L.—Albert H. Harris is vice- 
president of the New York Central 
Lines west of Buffalo, and general 
counsel of the New York Central 
Lines east of Buffalo, with headquar- 
iy the Grand Central Station, New 
ork. 


1886S.—Ernest R. von WNardroff, 
E.M., formerly head of the depart- 
ment of physical science at the Eras- 
mus Hall High School, Brooklyn, has 
been appointed principal of the Stuy- 
vesant High School, Manhattan. 


1886F.4.—Henry Snyder  Kissam, 
president of the Alumni Association of 
the School of Fine Arts, graduated 
from the School of Mines with the 
degree of Ph.B. after a four years’ 
course in architecture. Immediately 
upon graduation he sailed for Europe, 
and spent the years from 1886 to 1888 
in travel and study abroad. In the 
winter of 1888 Mr. Kissam was sent 
by Mr. Bruce Price, in whose office he 
was employed as a draftsman, to Ta- 
coma, Washington Territory, where, 
after finishing his duties, he established 
a practice which grew rapidly in that 
booming country until the general 
trades depression of 1892 wiped out 
extended investments and paralyzed 
industries in the Northwest. Mr. 
Kissam returned to New York City in 
the winter of 1892, and became con- 
nected with the offices of various 
prominent architects, supervising the 
erection of various kinds of large 
structures, such as hotels, churches, 
hospitals, libraries, model tenements 
and office buildings. In 1896 he_ be- 
came general manager of the practice 
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of Ernest Flagg. Three years later Mr. 
Kissam accepted an appointment as su- 
pervising architect of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y., and con- 
sequently resigned his position in Mr. 
Flage’s office. In the fall of t900 Mr. 
Kissam returned to New York City 
and established a personal practice, 
which -consists largely of suburban 
residences and the altering of city res- 
idences, also the designing of large 
manufacturing buildings and storage 
buildings. 

While at college Mr. Kissam be- 
came a member of the Psi Upsilon 
fraternity, and also of the then famed, 
but now extinct, Cyclopes. He is a 
member of the University Club, the 
Columbia University Club, the Archi- 
tectural League, the Society of Co- 
lonial Wars, and the Order of 
Founders and Patriots of America, 
and was one of the organizers of the 
Society of Columbia University Archi- 
tects. 

1887C.—A double wedding of inter- 
est to Columbia men occurred at the 
Holland House, June 17, 1908, when 
Leonard D. White and Edward Mc- 
Kinstry Whiting, of New York, life- 
long friends and classmates, were 
married to the Misses Margaret and 
Mary Louise Boyd, of Chicago. The 
wedding was attended by nearly all 
the members of the class, who gave 
the bridegrooms silver loving cups. 
Mr. White is the Stock Exchange 
member of the banking firm of White 
& Blackwell, of 52 Broadway. 

1887S.—The class will hold its regu- 
lar annual meeting on December 8, 
having met every year since gradua- 
tion. 

1887L.—_Fgerton L. Winthrop, Jr. 
was appointed on the Cleveland Me- 
morial Committee by Mayor McClel- 
lan. 

1888C.—Professor John Dyneley 
Prince has been reelected to the New 
Jersey Assembly, of which he has 
been chosen speaker. 

1888S.—The class held an informal 
dinner on Wednesday, November 18, 
to celebrate the twentieth anniversary 
of its graduation—R. P. Miller, a 
consulting engineer with offices at 527 
Fifth Avenue, has rewritten two chap- 
ters of Kidder’s “ Architects and engi- 
neers handbook.” 
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1888L.—‘“The incorporation and or- 
ganization of corporations,” by Thomas 
G. Frost, has just been published by 
Little, Brown & Co.—Edward B. La 
Fetra was elected justice of the City 
Court in New York City. 

1889C.— Willard V. King is presi- 
dent of the Columbia Trust Company, 
with offices at 135 Broadway. 


1889L.—Alexander Brough, Jr., was 
elected N. Y. State Senator.—Flisha 
K. Camp, who was seriously injured on 
the Sandy Hook steamer “ Asbury 
Park” on July 8, has recovered. He 
was the Republican candidate for Jus- 
tice of the City Court in the first elec- 
tion held under the last charter in 
1897. —Harper and Brothers have just 
published “The story of a street,” by 
Frederick Trevor Hill, which is the 
story of Wall Street from the time 
when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch 
governor of New Amsterdam, marked 
its direction with a cattle guard, to 
the latest period of its development. 


1890Pol. Sc.—Clarence Marion Brune 
is studying at the School of Philan- 
thropy. He is also a candidate for 
the doctor’s degree at Columbia, with 
social economy as his major subject. 


1891C.—Cortlandt Field Bishop is 
president of the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica.—Victor Elting, president of the 
Illinois Alumni Association, recently 
visited the University. 


1891M.—Dr. Theodore Irving Town- 
send, of the Dannemora State Hos- 
pital, was married in St. Paul’s 
Chapel on October 14 to Miss Kath- 
erine Burdick, a daughter of Professor 
BS M. Burdick, of the School of 
aw. 


1891F.A.—_An immense auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 30,000, built 
over one of the bridges spanning the 
Allegheny River; a 7oo foot tower 
ornamented with a mammoth clock, 
erected over the courthouse, and a city 
hall of equal height are some of the 
plans submitted to Pittsburg by Mr. 
Henry Hornbostel and his partner, 
Mr. Palmer, ’87F.A. The two alumni 
organized their partnership in 1899 in 
this city, their first great success being 
won in the competition for the Car- 
negie Technical School buildings of 
Pittsburg. In New York they de- 
signed the building for the State Edu- 
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cational Department at Albany. The 
architectural plans of many prominent 
bridges originated in their office, 
among them the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road bridge across Hell Gate, the 
Blackwells Island bridge and the new 
Manhattan bridge. Three years ago 
Mr. Hornbostel accepted the profes- 
sorship of architecture at the Car- 
negie schools, going to Pittsburg os 
day a week.—G. Totten, Jr., o 
Washington, D. C., has recently oe 
ceived a prize in a competition for the 
best design for an ornamental use of 
the sandstone columns that were be- 
ing removed from the U. S. Treas- 
ury. 

1892C.—J. A. Barnard has recently 
been commissioned captain in the 
Seventh Regiment, N. G. N. Y., and 
is in command of Company “K,” on 
whose roll are many Columbia grad- 
uates and former students.—Randall 
Comfort has compiled for the North 
Side News a “ History of Bronx Bor- 
ough, City of New York,’ a large 
quarto volume of 432 pages.—John C. 
Travis has removed his office to 2 Rec- 
tor street, New York City. 


1892S.—Dr. Heinrich Ries, ’96 Ph.D., 
professor of geology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, recently returned from several 
weeks’ travel and exploration in Can- 
ada, where in company with German 
and English engineers, he visited the 
coal and metal fields of Ontario and 
British Columbia. 

1893C.—Dana C. Wells, ’96S,, assis- 
tant in physics, 1896-9, is submaster 
of the Newburyport School, Newbury- 
port, Mass.—A. P. Terhune has re- 
cently published (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
“The world’s great events,” a series 
of brief sketches first printed in the 
Evening World, of whose editorial 
staff he is a member.—H. T. Wade 
contributed to the October issue of 
The Engineering Magazine an article 
on “The United States National 
Bureau of Standards.”—F. E. Under- 
hill has recently presented to St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, 
an altar cross and other brasses. 


1893M.—The new address of Dr. 
William Van V. Hayes is 34 West 
5oth street—Lea & Febiger, publish- 
ers, of Philadelphia and New York, 
have just issued a “ Text-book of 
physiology for students and practition- 
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ers,” by George V. N. Dearborn, 
’90_Ph.D., professor of physiology in 
Tufts College, Medical and Dental 
Schools, Boston. It is a book of 552 
pages with 300 engravings and 9 col- 
ored plates. The book was written 
primarily for medical and dental prac- 
titioners and students. It emphasizes, 
however, the mechanism of sense-or- 
gans, nerves and muscles as the basis 
of the individual’s efficiency, and it is 
the first text-book of medical physiol- 
ogy to recognize the more and more 
insistent demands of the mental proc- 
ess. For both of these reasons it is 
also especially adapted to the needs of 
students and teachers of physical edu- 
cation and of psychology. 


1894C.—Dr. C. Reese Satterlee, 98M, 
has opened an office in The Sevillia, 
117 West 58th street, where he will 
be associated with Stanley O. Sabel, 
*°98M.— Walter H. Liebmann, ’97L, 
running on the Democratic ticket, was 
beaten by only a small majority for the 
Senate in the Seventeenth District of 
New York City. 


1894L.—Robert Van Iderstine, sec- 
retary of the Alumni Association of 
the School of Law, was graduated 
from the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1890, and from 1890 to 1892 
pursued a special course in the Co- 
lumbia School of Political Science, 
whereupon he entered the School of 
Law, receiving the degree of LL.B. in 
1894. He has been practicing the pro- 
fession of law in New York City since 
graduation, his office being at 100 Wil- 
liam street. Under the administration 
of Mayor Low Mr. Van Iderstine was 
deputy commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity, for the Borough of Brooklyn. 
He is a member of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, of the National Arts So- 
ciety, the Hamilton Club of Brook- 
lyn, the Drug and Chemical Club, the 
Municipal Arts Society, the National 
Society of Craftsmen, the Graduate 
Club of Theta Delta Chi, and is pres- 
ident of the Italian Settlement and 
secretary of the Federation of 
Churches. 

1894F.A.—Kenneth M. Murchison is 
the architect of the new station for 
the D. L. & W. R. R. at Scranton, Pa. 
This building for its ornamental char- 
acter and splendid design has received 
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much praise from both architects and 
railroad men. It contains decorative 
panels in faience after paintings by 
Clark G. Voorhees, A.M. ’93. Mr. 
Murchison is also the architect of the 
imposing terminals and ferry-houses 
for the D. L. & W. R. R. at New York 
and Hoboken. 


1895C.—Prof. J. E. Spingarn, of the 
comparative literature department, was 
the unsuccessful candidate for Con- 
gress of the Republican party in the 
18th Congressional District. This dis- 
trict comprises the Bronx and the ex- 
treme northern end of Manhattan, and 
is the largest congressional district in 
point of population in the United 
States, having a population of over 
400,000.—Lewis Nathaniel Chase, 1903 
Ph.D., has left the University of 
Louisville, where he was head of the 
English department, to spend two or 
three years in study and literary work 
abroad. He is at present in Bordeaux, 
France (14 rue Duplessis). 


1895S.—George F, Archer, consult- 
ing and constructing engineer, with 
offices at 39 Cortlandt street and lab- 
oratories on Liberty street, published 
an article on “The value of water 
storage” in the Western Electrician 
under date of April 4, 1908—W. C. 
Andrews is now at the Harrison 
lamp works of the General Electric 
Company, to which he was transferred 
from Schenectady last summer.— 
Henry Kraemer is the editor of the 
American Journal of Pharmacy, pub- 
lished by the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy.—P. R. Moses, president of 
the Engineering Supervision Company, 
is starting the publication of a bi- 
monthly magazine to be known as the 
Isolated Plant, the first number of 
which appeared on November 15. Mr. 
Moses contributed to the September 
and October and Noveinber issues of 
the Engineering Magazine, articles on 
“Storage batteries, their construction 
and use.” Among the most important 
pieces of work that Mr. Moses has 
designed as consulting engineer are 
the plants of B. Altman & Co., 34th— 
35th streets and Fifth Avenue; the 
South Porto Rico Sugar Co., Guan- 
ica, Porto Rico; the Hearst Building, 
San Francisco; the Security Mutual 
Building, Binghamton, and the Chats- 
worth Apartment House, 72d street 
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and Riverside Drive. He is at pres- 
ent engaged on the Riker’s Island 
Penitentiary work, on a number of 
12-story apartment houses, on _ the 
Briarcliff Lodge addition, and on sev- 
eral factory equipments.—Gustavus T. 
Kirby is a member of the executive 
committee of the Public Schools Ath- 
letic League. Mr. Kirby was also a 
member of the United States Com- 
mittee for the Olympic games at Lon- 
don, and published a striking account 
of the controversies arising therefrom 
in a pamphlet, which has had wide 
circulation. 

1895F.A.—Richard M. Schell is a 
member of the firm of Bannister and 
Schell, architects, who have designed 
the giant building to be erected on the 
property Nos. 25-29 Beekman street, 
and 57-61 Ann street. The total 
rental area after deductions for courts, 
corridors, etc., will amount to about 
160,000 square feet, and the completed 
structure, exclusive of the land valua- 
tion, will cost $800,000. 

1896C.—Irving Lehman, ’o8L, has 
been elected Supreme Court Judge on 
the Democratic ticket. He is one of 
the youngest lawyers ever elected to 
so important a position on the bench. 


1896S.—S. D. Benoliel, E.E., is gen- 
eral manager of the International 
Chemical Company, of Camden N. J. 
He has recently moved to 4508 Locust 
street, Philadelphia, Pa—Edwin C. 
Holden, E.M., has been appointed to 
the professorship in mining engineer- 
ing in the University of Wisconsin.— 
Elliot M. Sergeant, E.E., is superin- 
tendent of the Roberts Chemical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


1896M.—Henry Ewing Hale, Jr., 
secretary of the P. & S. Alumni As- 
sociation, received his collegiate edu- 
cation at Princeton University, being 
awarded the degree of A.B. in 1892, 
and that of A.M. in 1806. In the 
latter year he graduated from the Co- 
lumbia Medical School, which he had 
entered in the fall of 1892. In the 
spring of 1896 he was appointed in- 
terne on the staff of the Presbyterian 
Hospital of New York, in which ca- 
pacity he served for two years, his 
hospital experience being supplemented 
by a three months’ residence in the 
Sloane Maternity Hospital. Since 
then he has been in active private 
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practice in New York City, and has 
served on various dispensary staffs. 
At present he is one of the chiefs of 
clinic at the Babies’ Hospital, and as- 
sistant in the department of applied 
therapeutics at the Vanderbilt Clinic, 
as well as assistant visiting physician 
at the Randalls Island Hospitals. Dr. 
Hale served as demonstrator of anat- 
omy at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons from 1900 to 1908. 

1897C.—Albert W. Putnam, 1900L, 
is engaged in the practice of the law 
at 32 Liberty street. 


1897L.—Jesse W. Ehrich was mar- 
ried on September 13 to Miss Alice 
Morgenthau, daughter of Maximilian 
Morgenthau, president of the Hudson 
Realty Company. The wedding took 
place at the summer home of the 
bride’s parents in Far Rockaway. 
The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Stephen S. Wise, ’92. 

1898C.—Lewis Einstein has just been 
promoted by President Roosevelt to 
the position of first secretary to the 
American Embassy at Constantinople. 
He has held positions in the diplo- 
matic service at London, Paris, Con- 
stantinople, and Algeciras. 

1898S.—Clarence Mackenzie Lewis, 
C.E., was recently married to Miss 
Annah C. Ripley, of 110 East roth 
street—Joseph Goodman, C.E., is as- 
sistant engineer in the Department of 
Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity, 
and is in charge of the high pressure 
fire service in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn. 

1898Pel.Sc.—A large stained-glass 
window has been placed in the living- 
room of the Theta Delta Chi fraternity 
house as a memorial to Irwin Augus- 
tus Powell, who died last year. The 
window is the gift of Mrs. Powell. 

1898Hon.—B. W. Dodge and Com- 
pany have just published “The book 
of the pearl,” by Dr. George Freder- 
ick Kunz, Hon. A.M. 


1899C.—The decennial committee of 
the class, which has in charge the re- 
union to take place on June 2, 1909, 
is composed as follows: From the 
College—Ernest A. Cardozo, Frank S. 
Hackett, George S. Hellman, Otto 
Hinck, Frederick K. Seward, James 
D. Pell, George Ehret, Jr., William A. 
Bradley, John Marcus, Bernard M. L. 
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Ernst, and A. A. Fowler, ex-officio. 
From’ the Science—H. C. Carpenter, 
Phil. H. Godwin, E. L. Satterlee, F. R. 
Kneeland, P. K. Hudson, O. R. Fos- 
sey El Chapman, and H. H. Oddie, 
ex-officio—A Class Book, similar in 
style and features to the Fifth Year 
Book of the class, will be published in 
the spring—Otto H. Hinck is presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Lawn Tennis 
League. 

1899S.—Rhinelander Waldo resigned 
as chief of the Aqueduct police force, 
to which position he was appointed by 
the Board of Water Supply. He was 
nominated by Tammany Hall to run 
for Congress from the Fifteenth Dis- 
trict, but was defeated—Frank S. 
Dickerson, E.E., is a contractor and 
builder, with headquarters at Pelham 
Manor, New York. 


1899M.—A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the class of ’99P. & S., 
which is to consider the advisability 
of holding a decennial dinner early 
next year, following the plan put into 
practice last year by the class of 
S.—Dr. Palmer A. Potter has 
announced his engagement to Miss 
Ida Bennett, of Montclair, N. J 


1g00C.—J. D. Fackenthal is now sec- 
retary of the class, and Melville H. 
Cane was recently elected president in 
place of H. Starr Giddings, resigned. 
—Harry Hull St. Clair, Jr., is in the 
office of Senator William Clark, with 
headquarters at 49 Wall street. He 
has been traveling in the West, visit- 
ing Goldfield, Tonopah, and Butte — 
James Edwards is treasurer of the 
Graduate Advisory Committee of the 
Christian Association of Columbia 
University—W. M. L. Fiske, Jr., is 
manager of the Chicago office of Wil- 
liam A. Read & Co., bankers, New 
York, with headquarters at 240 La 
Salle _ street—Sylvester L’Homme- 
dieu Ward, Jr., was married on Oc- 
tober 7, 1908 to Lucile P. De Witt.— 
Professor William Underhill Moore, 
1902L, has married Miss H. M. Wil- 
helmi. Professor Moore has been for 
two years connected with the Land 
Department of the University of Kan- 
sas, and has recently been appointed to 
a professorship at the University of 
Wisconsin —G. W. Dillingham Com- 
pany of New York have just published 
“ Strongheart,” a novel by Frederick 
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R. Burton, founded on the play of 
William C. de Mille, A.B. 


1900S.—James Farley McClelland, 
E.M., has been appointed associate 
professor of mining engineering at 
Stanford University, California. His 
present address is Box 1066, Palo Alto, 
California. 

1900M.—Dr. Charles Ward Cramp- 
ton has been made director of physical 
training of the City of New York, 
and has also succeeded Dr. Luther 
Gulick as secretary of the Public 
Schools Athletic League. He will be 
a member of the executive committee, 
and of the games committee of the 
League and one of its directors—The 
Journal of the Outdoor Life for Oc- 
tober contains a review of Dr. Nor- 
man Ditman’s (1900M) article on a 
“School of preventive medicine” in 
the June supplement of the QuARTERLY, 
by Reuben A. Meyers, 1902C. 

1g00F.A.—Eugene J. Lang has 
opened an office for the independent 
practice of architecture at 481 Fifth 
Avenue. 

1g01C.—The class of 1001 held its 
annual reunion on Commencement 
day, and a dinner was given at which 


Harrison, Haydock, Frank, Buhler, 
Bensel, Shepard, Burroughs, Smith, 
Corn, Van Cise, Meyer, Ernst and 


Wise were present. Julian Harrison 
was reelected president and Henry M. 
Wise was reelected secretary and 
treasurer of the class. The class also 
authorized the president to appoint a 
decennial committee to consist of ten 
members. The committee has since 
been appointed, and consists of the 
following members of the class: 
White, Cardozo, Bensel, Shepard, Van 
Cise, Nash, Buhler, Shoemaker, Hay- 


dock, and Frank, and Harrison and 
Wise, ex-officio. Nash was elected 
chairman of the committee and Car- 
dozo secretary. Shoemaker was 


elected chairman of the finance com- 
mittee and Buhler of the entertain- 
ment committee. The college com- 
mittee will cooperate with a similar 
one from the Science division. 
Stephen Barker was married on Oc- 
tober 21 at St. Bartholomew’s Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church to Miss Helen 
Read, daughter of Mrs. William G. 
Read, Jr., of Orienta Point, Mamaro- 
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neck. Dr. Perceval M. Barker, 1905M, 
was his brother’s best man, and Dr. Fred- 
erick D. H. Coerr, 1900, 1904M, was 
one of the ushers—Waters Field Bur- 
rows is now a practicing physician in 
New York City—David H. Ray was 
married last June; his present address 
is 2273 Creston Avenue, Bronx.—J. 
Boyce Smith, Jr., 1904L, and Pliny W. 
Williamson, 1903L, have formed a 
partnership for the practice of law, 
with offices at 32 Liberty street. 


1901S.—D. M. Myers, Mech.E., is 
president of the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Graduates of Columbia University. 
—John Wiley and Sons have recently 
published a text-book on “ Highway 
engineering” by Charles E. Morrison, 

E., Ph.D., 1908, tutor in civil engi- 
neering in Columbia University. Mr. 
Morrison was married in November to 
Miss Mary Dalton White of New 
York.—Robert S. Woodward, Jr., C.E., 
was married on June 11, 1908, to Miss 
Madeline Heroy, a sister of James 
Harold Heroy, 1902C.—Reginald H. 
Thayer, E.M., is in charge of a rutile 
prospect for the General Electric Com- 
pany, near Tye River, Virginia.— 
Howard Bayne, E.E., is vice-president 
and treasurer of the Columbia Trust 
Company. 

1g01L.—Beverly R. Robinson was 
elected to the New York State As- 
sembly, from the Twenty-seventh Dis- 
trict. 


1901A.M.—Clayton Meeker Hamil- 
ton recently published “ Materials and 
methods of fiction,” for which Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews wrote an 
introduction. 


1902C.—George Middleton has con- 
tributed to a recent issue of the Book- 
man an article on “ The librettist and 
his profits.’—Armour Caldwell, who 
served as assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La., during the past year, has 
returned to New York as instructor in 
English at the Union Theological 
Seminary, being the first occupant of 
that position at the Seminary.—John 
C. A. Gerster, 1905M, has gone abroad 
to complete his studies in medicine 
before commencing active practice.— 
Gilbert Oakley Ward, author of 
“Stand Columbia,” is a librarian at 
the Pratt Institute Free Library in 
Brooklyni—Harry Steers Holland, 
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1905M, was married on September 29 
to Miss Caryl Campbell Schurman, at 
Truro, Nova Scotia—Arthur G. Hays, 
1905L, and Alfred M. Hellman, 1905M, 
also recently joined the ranks of the 
married men of the class, who now 
number about thirty. 


1902S.—Mason Tyler Adams, E.M., 
married Miss Juliette Emily Hubbell, 
eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bulkley Hubbell, on October 
31, in the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth Avenue and —Thirty-seventh 
street—Henry Radcliffe Burt was 
married on September 4 to Mrs. Clara 
MacGregor at Lawrence Park, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. Mr. Burt is a sergeant- 
major in the 7th Regiment N. G. 
N. Y.—Ambrose Hardenbergh was 
married to Miss. Bessie Sperry on 
October 17 at Larchmont, N. Y. 


1902L.—George S. Mittendorf, a son 
of Dr. William F. Mittendorf, 73M, 
was married on November 25 to Miss 
Marie Eleanor MacGuire at the home 
of the bride’s parents, 120 East Six- 
tieth street. Dr. Alfred Derby Mit- 
tendorf, 1904M, was his brother’s best 
man. Mr. and Mrs. Mittendorf will 
live at 140 Madison Avenue. 

1902M.—A son was born to Edward 
A. Spitzka on November 20. Dr. 
Spitzka is professor of anatomy at 
the Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia. 


1903C.—Gerald Stuart O’Loughlin 
and Miss Laura Ada Ward, 1905B, 
were married recently in St. Luke’s 
Church, Convent Avenue and r4ise 
street. The wedding was in the na- 
ture of a college reunion, as many 
friends and former classmates of the 
bride and groom were present. Mr. 
O’Loughlin was captain of the Var- 
sity crew and rowed at Poughkeepsie 
four years. His ushers at the wed- 
ding were all Columbia men—Mar- 
cellus Hartley Dodge is secretary of 
the Graduate Advisory Committee of 
the Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity. 

1903S.—Lemuel C. Biglow, Mech. 
E., secretary of the new Association of 
the Graduates of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, is with the 
Morris Chain Company, with offices 
at 50 Church Street. 
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1903F.A.—Thomas W. Ludlow is 
doing some editorial work for the 
Architectural Record Company in con- 
nection with the editing and publish- 
ing of Sweet’s Index. 

1903M.—Dr. Isaac William Kings- 
bury was married on October 17 to 
Edith Leib McCoy, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John F. McCoy at Park 
Hill, Yonkers. Dr. and Mrs. Kings- 
bury will reside at 903 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn.—Dr. Jesse G. M. Bul- 
lowa was married on September 25 
to Miss Sadie S. Nomes. 


1903L.—Maurice B. Dean has been 
admitted to practice in the United 
States Supreme Court, and as special 
counsel representing the People of the 
State of New York, filed a bill of 
complaint against the State of New 
Jersey and the Passaic Valley Sewer- 
age Commissioners. This suit will ex- 
ceed in importance the famous Chicago 
Drainage Canal case. Mr. Dean is the 
author of Dean’s “ Digest of corpora- 
tion cases” recently published.—Tris- 
tam Burges Johnson is an alderman of 
New York City. He has recently mar- 
ried.—Ernest E. Wheeler is engaged 
in the practice of law with offices at 
42 Broadway. He resides in Yonkers. 


1903B.—Mrs. Walter L. Morse 
(Mary F. Harrison) has a daughter, 
born in June—Adele N. Wallach was 
married on September 7 to Dr. Louts 
G. Kaempfer, 1905M, of New York 
City. 

1903A.M.—James F. Dilworth has 
joined the department of history of 
the University of Cincinnati.“ The 
broken snare,’ a novel by Ludwig 
Lewisohn, has just been published by 
B. W. Dodge & Company, New York, 
the publishers of Upton Sinclair’s 
(Phil. 1897-1901) “The Money- 
changers.” 


1904C.— William P. S. Earle has 
opened a studio for the practice of 
artistic photography at 546 Fifth Ave- 
nue, corner of Forty-fifth Street, New 
York.—William Sidney Bryant, Jr., 
has incorporated the Realty Increment 
Company, with offices in the Singer 
Building, New York City. It is his 
intention to specialize in different 
phases of the real estate business.— 
Grant Knauff was appointed some 
months ago archdeacon of Knoxville, 
Tenn.—James Latimer Robinson is an 
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attorney and counsellor-at-law, with 
offices at 60 Wall street, New York 
City.—R. C. Gaige and Alfred Har- 
court have recently published “ Books 
and reading,” a volume containing 
selections from various essayists. 


1904C.—James Myers, secretary of 
Earl Hall, entered Columbia College 
from the Collegiate School, New York 
City, and as a student took a promi- 
nent part in college activities. In his 
freshman year he coxswained his class 
crew at Poughkeepsie, and in his soph- 
omore year the “ Junior Varsity ” crew 
at Philadelphia. In this year he was 
class treasurer. In his junior year 
he became assistant manager of the 
Crew, debated on the Philolexian 
Team, and won “general honors” in 
his studies. During his senior year, 
he became manager of the Varsity 
Crew, was president of the class, of 
Philolexian, and of the Christian As- 
sociation, and a member of the Kings 
Crown council. He is a member of 
the Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity, 
and of the senior society of Nacoms. 
Since graduation Mr. Myers has spent 
several years in business, but has 
lately entered Y. M. C. A. work, and 
is at present general secretary of the 
Columbia Christian Association at Earl 
Hall, the first Columbia man to oc- 
cupy that position. 


Ernest Stauffen, Jr., secretary of the 
Alumni Association of Columbia Col- 
lege, also prepared for college at the 
Collegiate School. As a student he 
was manager of the Track Team, 
manager of Morningside, president ot 
the Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the Class Day 
committee. He received the degree of 
A.B. from Columbia in 1904, and grad- 
uated from the New York Law School 
the following year, being admitted to 
the Bar in 1906. On July 1, 1908, he 
became a member of the firm of Gould 
& Willie, counsellors at law, with 
offices at 2 Wall street. Mr. Stauffen 
was a gtaduate director of the Co- 
lumbia Track Team from 1904 to 1908. 
He was elected to the standing com- 
mittee of the College Alumni As- 
sociation in October, 1906, and has 
been secretary of the Association since 
1907. He is also secretary of the Drug 
and Chemical Club. He is a member 
of the Zeta Psi fraternity, and of the 
senior society of Nacoms. 
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1904S.—William R. Hulbert, Mech.E., 
is with the Goldschmidt Thermit Com- 
pany with offices in the West Street 
Building, 90 West street.—Leonard 
Kebler is president of the Ward- 
Leonard Electric Company, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y—Harry de Forest Sergeant 
is with the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, his home address being Summit, 
IN I) 


1904F.A.—H. W. Frohne is one of 
the associate editors of the Architec- 
tural Record, of this city—The Baker 
and Taylor Company have recently 
published a very interesting book, en- 
titled “Building a home,’ of which 
Mr, Frohne is one of the joint authors. 

1904L.—H. Alexander Smith has 
formed a partnership with Franklin E. 
Brooks under the name of Brooks & 
Smith, for the general practice of the 
law, with offices at the First National 
Bank Building, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

1904B.—On June 20, 1908, Marjorie 
Kate Bacon was married to Clayton 
Worthington Nicholas, Jr. Mr. and 
Mrs. Nicholas will live in Brooklyn. 

1904A.M.—Waldemar Eric Metzen- 
thin, assistant professor of Germanic 
languages in the University of Texas, 
represented Columbia at the installa- 
tion of the new president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas on November 25. 

1905C.—Robert Le Roy, 1908L, 
paired with Gustave F. Touchard, won 
the doubles championship of the New 
York Lawn Tennis Club on the courts 
at 123d street and St. Nicholas 
Avenue on October 23. He also won 
the singles championship in three 
straight sets, thereby making the New 
York championship cup his personal 
property. He faced Theodore R. Pell 
as his challenger in the final competi- 
tion and defeated him 6-3, 6-3, and 8-6. 
—Leonard Flagg Otten, 1908S, was 
married on November Io to Miss Flor- 
ence Seiter at the home of the bride’s 
parents, 177 Summit Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.—Curtis Lublin is man- 
aging editor of Town and Country. 


1905S.—Harold Newbold Lawrie is 
a mining engineer in the Portland 
Analytical Laboratory located in the 
Worcester Building, Third and Oak 
streets, Portland, Oregon. He was 
married on Wednesday, August 5, at 
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“Oak Hill,’ White Salmon, Washing- 
ton, to Miss Cora Columbia Cameron, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Duncan Cameron.—Conrad D. Truben- 
bach, C.E., was a member of the 
United States swimming team at the 
Olympic Games in London. 


1g905F.A.—H. M. Kedian is in the 
office of T. D. McLaughlin of the 
same class, at Lima, Ohio.—E. Rus- 
sell Ray, special, is practicing in the 
firm of Higginson and Ray, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


1905M.—Hugh Auchincloss was mar- 
ried on September 29 to Miss Frances 
Newlands.—Raynham Townshend has 
been appointed demonstrator in anat- 
omy and assistant in surgery in the 
Medical School of Yale University. 

1905B.— Margaret Byrnes has been 
appointed teacher of Latin and mathe- 
matics at Bryant H. S., Queens 
Borough.—Emma Shaw Calhoun was 
married to Willis Clarke Stephens on 
June 18.—Alice O. Draper was mar- 
ried at Christ Church, Dark Harbor, 
Maine, on August 5, to Edward Carter, 
of Andover, Mass. 

1906C.—Percy B. Tripp has become 
an active figure in the movement for 
the Christianizing of China, taking for 
his agency the Young Men’s Christian 
Association-of Tientsin. He has found 
athletics a great help to him in his 
work, and ran off a field day at Tient- 
sin on October 19, 1907.—Charles A. 
Stewart, who was an assistant in ge- 
ology at Columbia 1906-08, has been 
appointed instructor in geology at Cor- 
nell University. 

1906S.—John Robertson Hoyt, E.M., 
was married to Miss Katherine Rap- 
elye Van Nostrand, a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Van Nostrand, on 
September 30, at the Dutch Collegiate 
Church, in West End Avenue. Miss 
Helen Van Nostrand was her sister’s 
only attendant, and Norman Van Nos- 
trand, 1905C, her brother, was best 
man. Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt now live 
in West Wendendale, Arizona. 

1906B.—On_ = September 5, 1908, 
Mabel E. W. Rich was married to 
Claude M. Horton. 

1906A.M.—John Maurice Clark has 
been appointed instructor in political 
economy at Colorado College. 

1907C.—At the annual meeting of the 
class held on Commencement Day, 
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Harold Perrine was elected president, 
and William Grant Palmer additional 
vice-president. The latter is now edit- 
ing another trade-journal, The Sta- 
tioner—Carolus R. Webb is studying 
at the General Theological Seminary, 
and is at the same time a candidate 
for the degree of master of arts at 
Columbia.—C. Edward Miller, who 
left college at the end of his sopho- 
more year to enter the New York 
Law School, was admitted to the New 
Jersey Bar a year ago, and is now 
one of the attorneys for the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, with an 
office at 143 Liberty Street, New York 
City—Roy S. McElwee, who has been 
in business in Paris, France, since 
graduation, will probably enter a new 
house in Berlin, Germany, in the near 
future—Horace Thurber Aplington is 
assistant managing editor of Town and 
Country. 

1907S.—Kenneth B. Millett, Mech.E., 
is with the Protal Company, lo- 
cated at 1 Madison Avenue.—Wm. T. 
Peacock, Mech.E., is superintendent 
of the U. S. Coal & Coke Co., Num- 
ber six works, at Gary, . Va— 
Albin H. Warth, B.S. (Chem.), has 
left the Lackawanna Steel Company ot 
Buffalo, N. Y., where he was acting 
chief chemist, to become chemist at 
the new plant of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Company at Port Ivory, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


1907B.—Bessie Batena Bates was 
married this fall to Carl Branch of 
Ashville, North Carolina.—Laurie Man- 
ley has returned to her home in Cape 
Town, South Africa, where she ex- 
pects to do literary work. 


1907A.M.—D. Appleton & Co. have 
published the “Biography of Porfirio 
Diaz” by Rafael de Zayas Enriques, 
a translation from the Spanish by 
Thomas Quincy Browne, Jr.—Royal 
P. Jarvis is professor of mining and 
metallurgy in the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. He has re- 
cently published some “ Investigations 
on jigging.”—Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
of the High School of Commerce, is 
president of the Alumni Association 
of the New York Training School for 
Teachers. 
1908C.—Arthur H. Otis is in charge 
of the modern language department of 
the College School at Kenilworth, II. 
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—Foster Ware has joined the staff of 
the New York Evening Post—R. P. 
Marshall is with The Investors Agency 
at 52 Wall Street—Edwin M. Bor- 
chardt is connected in a legal capacity 
with one of the departments of the 
Government in Washington—Edward 
Goodman, Jay H. Donohue and B. 
Russell Herts (also G. B. Lappolla, 
1910C), are editors of Moods, a 
monthly magazine of individual con- 
tributions, the first issue of which ap- 
peared in November. 


1908S.—Addison Cooke Armstrong, 
C.E., of the department of civil engi- 
neering, was married on October 2a, 
to Miss Alice Seth Whiteley, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Seth Holmes White- 
ley of 120 Riverside Drive. The 
ceremony was performed at the Em- 
manuel Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Baltimore, Maryland. 

1908B.—Mary W. Murtha has won 
a fellowship in zoology at Bryn Mawr, 
and will study at that college during 
the coming winter—Ellen O’Gorman 
is teaching in Normal College.—Elsie 
Quinby is teaching in White Plains.— 
Gladys Quinby is doing library work 
in the Newark Library. 

1908A.M.—Charles Kuschke is con- 
nected with the department of mathe- 
matics of the University of California. 


Ph.D. Notes 


1895.—Frederic Taber 
editor of the Forum. 

1896.—Delos F. Wilcox is chief of 
the Franchise Bureau of the Public 
Service commission, New York. 

1897.—Milo R. Maltbie is com- 
missioner of the Public Service Com- 
mission, New York. 

1898.—Matthew B. Hammond is pro- 
fessor of economics at the Ohio State 
University. 

1899.—Edwin Grant Dexter is United 
States Commissioner of Education for 
Porto Rico, and president of the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico. He has been 
in this country securing material for 
the libraries of the Island, and also 
looking up new teachers for the Porto 
Rican Schools.—Frank Wadleigh Chan- 
dler is one of the lecturers engaged 
by the University of Cincinnati on the 
Nathaniel Ropes foundation. 
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1g00.—The Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany have just published “The life of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich,” by Ferris 
Greenslet, author of “The life of 
Lowell.” The volume is illustrated 
with rare and unfamiliar portraits of 
Aldrich and his friends, pictures of 
homes and haunts, facsimiles of manu- 
scripts, caricature drawings, etc., etc., 
and contains in addition a complete 
and accurate bibliography of Aldrich’s 
writings. In addition to an uncom- 
monly rich mass of manuscript ma- 
terial which Mr. Greenslet has had at 
his disposal, he had the advantage of 
intimacy with the poet during the last 
years of his life. 

1902. Frank P. Bachman has been 
elected assistant superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio. His assign- 
ment and part in the system is to man- 
age and direct the Cleveland City 
Normal School, and contribute so far 
as possible to educational policy and 
methods of instruction.—Professor U. 
B. Phillips, of the University of Wis- 
consin, has gone to Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 

1903.—Three volumes have thus far 
been published in the Macmillan Latin 
Classics, one of which consists of 
“Selections from Seneca,” by Dr. 
Allan P. Ball, of the College of the 
City of New York.—Dr. Phillip 
Bovier Hawk has been appointed 
chairman of the ranking committee of 
the United States National Lawn 
Tennis Association—Alvin S. John- 
son is professor of economics at the 
University of Texas. 

1904.—Dr. H. W. Shimer has been 
appointed assistant professor of pale- 
ontology in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


1905.—Enoch M. Banks is professor 
of economics at the University of 
Florida._Jesse D. Burks attended the 
vacation assembly of Filipino teachers, 
at Baguio, P. I., last April—Leonard 
Hatch is chief statistician of the 
Bureau of “abot, Albany, =N. Y.— 
Howard D. Marsh has been appointed 
instructor of philosophy in the College 
of the City of New York.—Edmund 
H. Oliver is now in Rome, Italy—The 
Hill Publishing Company has recently 
published “ Mining, mineral and geo- 
logical law,” by C. H. Shamel. 


1906.—John Lewis Gillin has been 
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designated by a committee consisting 
of President Pritchett, of the Carnegie 
Foundation, Professors Julius Sachs 
and Calvin Thomas, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Headmaster James G. 
Croswell, of the Brearley School, as 
one of the twelve teachers to repre- 
sent the United States in the exchange 
of teachers between Prussia and our 
country.—Royal Meeker is assistant 
professor of political economy at 
Princeton University—James M. Wil- 
liams has been appointed assistant 
professor of economics and sociology 
at Hobart College—Samuel R. Wil- 
liams has been appointed head of 
the physics department at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 

1907.—N. A. Brisco and William B. 
Guthrie have been appointed instruc- 
tors in economics in the College of the 
City of New York.—David S. Sned- 
den is joint author with Professor S. 
T. Dutton of the “ Administration of 
public education in the United States.” 

1908.—Claude R. Fountain is in- 
structor in physics at Williams Col- 
lege—F. H. Hankins has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics in Clark College—Reston 
Stevenson has been appointed instruc- 
tor in chemistry at the College of the 
City of New York.—Harlan Upde- 
graff, chief of the Alaska Division of 
the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., has returned from an extensive 
trip to Alaska.—E. W. Wassam is as- 
sistant professor of economics in the 
University of Iowa.—Justin H. Moore 
has been appointed instructor in Latin 
at the College of the City of New 
York.—George B. L. Arner is in- 
structor in history, politics and eco- 
nomics at Princeton University.—L. 
D. H. Weld is instructor in economics 
at the University of Washington.— 
Bernard Franzen-Swedelius is instruc- 
tor in modern languages at Middle- 
bury College, Vermont.—Albert A. 
Snowden is secretary of the Industrial 
Commission of New Jersey. He is 
delivering this year at New York Uni- 
versity a lecture course on “ Foreign 
school systems,” and giving a seminar 
course on “Industrial education.”— 
Leighton B. Morse has been appointed 
lecturer in physics at Columbia. 
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NECROLOGY 


Bacon, Wilbur Russell, LL.B. 1867, 
A.B. Yale 1865, died in New York 
City on May 9, 1900, aged fifty-five 
years. 

Bancer, William, M.D. 1861, died at 
Flushing, N. Y., on February 13, 1908, 
aged seventy-four years. He was an 
assistant surgeon in the Civil War. 

Batt, Alonzo Brayton, M.D. 1863, 
A.B. Yale 1860, died of pneumonia in 
Boston on October 24, 1908, aged sixty- 
eight years. See page 55. 

BRENNAN, Isaac Bell, a member of 
the class of 1892 in the Law School, 
died at his home in New York City on 
September 28, 10908, aged thirty-seven 
years. 

CorcorAN, Walter Jerome, M.D. 
1882, A.B. Holy Cross 1878, died at his 
home in Brooklyn, on November 5, 
1908, aged fifty-two years. 

GILLETTE, Walter Robarts, M.D. 1863, 
A.B. Colgate 1861 and A.M. 1864, died 
at the Roosevelt Hospital, of cancer, 
on November 7, 1908. He was for 
thirty years connected with the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and was 
for several years its vice-president. 

GILMAN, Daniel Coit, LL.D. (hon.) 
1887, A.B. Yale 1852 and A.M. 1855 
and LL.D. 1880, LL.D. Harvard 1876, 
EE) st. Johnis, Maryland, 1876, 
LL.D. University of North Carolina 
1889, died suddenly of heart disease 
at Norwich, Conn., on October 13, 
1908, aged seventy-seven years. 

Grant, Harry Allen, LL.B. 1860, 
A.B. Hamilton 1858 and A.M. 1861, 
A.M. Yale 1861, died at Tarrytown, 
N. Y. on August 19, 1898, aged sixty- 
one years. 

HitLHovust, Mansfield Lovell, LL.B. 
1879, secretary of the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, died on February 6, 
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Hitton, Edward Banker, LL.B. 1871, 
died suddenly in Milan, Italy, on Oc- 
tober 4, 1908, aged fifty-seven years. 

Houcuton, Rev. Edward Clark, 
A.B. 1866, A.M. 1869, died in London, 
England, on September 7, 1908. He 
was ordained in 1869 by the late 
Bishop Potter, and recently became 
curate in the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, New York City. 

Hype, Clarence Melville, A.B. 1867, 
LL.B. 1869, A.M. 1870, died at his 
home, 284 Madison Avenue, on No- 


vember 23, 1908, after an illness of 
nearly two years, aged sixty-two years. 
He was engaged in the active practice 
of the law with his brother, E. Francis 
Hyde, ’63L, for many years. In 1882 
he was appointed by President Arthur 
deputy consul-general of the United 
States at Vienna, Austria, and served 
for three years. 

Irvine, George, A.B. 1845, died at 
his home in New York City on Oc- 
tober 6, 1908, aged eighty-four years. 
He was the last surviving nepkew of 
Washington Irving. 

MeErRIAM, James Sheldon, A.B. 1854, 
LL.B. elsewhere, died recently at his 
home in New York City, aged seventy- 
eight years. 

Meyer, Arnold William, A.M. 1905, 
Ph.D. 1908, died of appendicitis at his 
home in Alton, Iowa, on August 2, 
after an illness of less than a week. 
Dr. Meyer graduated from Iowa Col- 
lege in 1899, and received the degree 
of A.M. from Columbia in 1905. In 
the fall of that year he returned to 
Iowa College as instructor in chem- 
istry, which position he occupied for 
two years. He then resumed his grad- 
uate study at Columbia, and received 
his doctor’s degree in June, 1908. He 
was chosen research assistant in the 
Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio, 
but his death prevented him from tak- 
ing up this work. 

Morris, Robert, LL.B. 1861, A.B. 
Yale 1858, died at San Francisco, Cal., 
on November 15, 1901, aged sixty-three 
years. 

Norton, Charles Eliot, L.H.D. 
(hon.) 1888, died at Cambridge, Mass., 
on October 21, 1908, aged eighty years. 

Post, Richard Bayley, B.S. (Arch.) 
1893, died in New York City, of pneu- 
on October 28, 1908, aged 


monia, _ 
thirty-eight years. 
Townsend, Rev. Israel Leander, 


A.B, 1847, A.M. 1850, and A.M. Tri- 
nity 1862, S.T.D. St. Stephen’s 1877, 
died in St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, 
on October 8, 1908, aged eighty-two 
years. He was the oldest living mem- 
ber of the Psi Upsilon fraternity. 
From 1874 to 1896 he was pastor of 
the Church of the Incarnation in 
Washington, D. C., and was Chap- 
lain of the Honse of Representatives 
from 1875 to 1877. 
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Students registered in : 1899 | 1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 _1907" 1908 
Columbia College. ........ | 446) 464 | 481 | 485 | 493 | 527 |_557 606 | 609 645 
IOC 5 yea coals God oral) Moe eel iu 157 | 119 | 145 | 157] 160} 133 171 
Sophomores. .... 113 95 | 102 85 | TIT) 113/130)" 156) 163" | 035 
NUMLOTS ie a eee es 89 99 98 | 128] 112 OG el sew \| Sesey | a@lse I51 
Seniorsayek cas owes ee 93 88 94 70 | 10 || FOOs} 11s eI Ter ET 120 
Non-matriculated........ - 45 58 | 46 45 41 46 45 517] 950 68 
Barnard College... ........- | 223} 292{ 328 | 345] 399 | 363 | 371| 308] 420 | 467 
Hreshiietimac «eee a eke 54 82 99 92 | I0o1 TIO | 103 eT te2 139 
Sophomores . . een eh 38 51 73 79 74 75 95| 89 g2 113 
JUM1OLSp ee ec Ce ce cine aes 39 39 48 re 8I 70 77| Iog| 115 108 
Seyih toy ia eg ania ick wea wars 39 52 50 49 77 83 8I 64 58 66 
Non-matriculated.. . . Silene GL eee ee 66 25 15,|_.24 | _ 33 41 
Total undergraduates ....... . .| 699} 756} 809] 830] 892} 890} 928] 1004 | 1029 | 1112 
Faculty of Political Science . . .. .| 118] 109 | 142] 150] 143| 148 | 174] 177| 210 239 
Faculty of Philosophy. ..... . «| 108] 239 | 280] 317 1=-382 | 392] 460) 492) 532 556 
Faculty of Pure Science... . .... 53 64 54 57 95 | 160] 140) 139 155 158 
Barnard Collegesn een anary ae 71 # % cr ® * = Y ig 
MSULGICOTS 7.8 anes te te, nea) taet nS ao oh ere 22 20° 18 23 17 Qi <= = = = 
Total non-professional graduate students) 372 | 432} 494 | 547| 637 | 709 | 804| 808| 897 | 953 
Schools of Mines, Engin’g and Chem.| 464 | 546| 604 | 685] 719 | 589] 566| 524] 585 677 
Birst-yeary cartes elev seteniee | eel el 3On nel 54. eeLOSui me 225 Mt 77a eT Ob 40) e370 eee LOO me en 
Second-year 9 a5.) 2. = 2. 4) 14 £3271 356 |= 184") 226) | 1640), 198)\e158'/ T8On esr, 
POhitdeyeai ser er mee III 1235 |= X27) 149 AO n eer 56 oe LY 2) ert) eer e3 125 
HOUrtH-Veani). occa le. wuts oe 69 99 91 87 | 104 85 94| 87 64 85 
Nonzmatriculated=. =) 0-6. 37 33 31 38 53 28 22 24 23 19 
Graduatess) eee ee 3 6 6 Bab reel) AT il ites | eel t 
WEL CPA ILS te uae) Aeege rk season tonrapasiasee ot TOOF| | ¥39)|) 112) e147 156 
INTG WENA Gog Bb og ce cd 8 { ft i at a 74 | 107 875123 131 
DEUSICN, pct one g ee ee CN I I ! I 35.|_ 32]. 25|_ 24) 2g 
UKE SEO 6 Ge 6 O56 BO) AYLI TIA CUS | TSS | eye | a7 || eat 318 
INITStsyiCa igri wail ee med eT OOMIMER TC? 165 | 182 104 106 70 92 85 112 
Second yeaniwmcessasbede meee os eel I51 150 | 135 | 149 98 | 107 69 83 102 
nT: Vearim ca mn me eee orale. 99 | 100] 126] 129] 119] 127 92 85 59 76 
WNon-mattiewlated es. sa eene I 4 2 22 12 II 8} 15 20 28 
Medical School... ........./| 757 | 751 | 815 | 777 | 669| 560| 424| 352| 298 | 306 
Birst-year ners rie) oo ae bab 220Nae 245) | SConlm 20s nNTO7, 97 79 86 60 84 
Seconaiyeat (eee iia) eee TSO 190 199 | 205 164 106 83 80 67 59 
Phird year: a ee) ease eek SO tA am 7On me TS yale lOrel sanns6) | mek OO. aN On Mee 6 72 
Roba Khe Go Maes cc coal! LGR) adel aks pawl bes |) nse | ae Gs 80 82 
Non-matriculated......... 41 21 20 17 29 II TO} eee 15 9 
COWUCKC OF PENATILACY weet ee 435 | 353|_ 254 | 229 284 
VeNbcSles Keb oS yO Be Oike 2G) Olen oes 261 97| 107| 120 163 
SEGMENT 5 coo to 4 oo Be 157 | 232| 106 go 112 
Graduates tS an sos core sears 17 24 41 2 5 
INon-natriculatediaie. clu. cua — Sos 17 4 
LEACH ET S# GOUCL Crm ae eee tet E71 AAS 557_| 563 | 624 | 640 | 792) 726] 891 950 
ITSt-VOAt es alee ciao aan oie 42 24 17 43 29 29 24; — | — — 
SEONG EVE 3 Gis poe 6 60S 19 30 28 21 46 44 51 AS ee = 
Third:yearcn se sapiens ecane s 80 Cepia Gel exon |) ROA eters GR) ea) 353 
HOUTthoyear Sree iemtone nm arene 46 76 79) BIAS | E74) OS |( 5230) 230 ele 309 
Non-matriculated. . 38 40 19 54 40 23 32 22 40 72 
Graduates ara a ne ae 924) (127-162 83 95 99 | I41| I49| 182 216 
Auditors and unclassified students; — 58 | 111 62 39 13 —| — — — 
Total professional students... . . . .| 1915 | 2172 | 2419 | 2493 | 2306 | 2675 | 2551 | 2229 | 2356 2691 
Double registration’? 0, sn eran Se OS He 8S 120 | 189 | 218 | 266] 155] 182 216 
Net total resident students... . . . .| 2956 | 3255 | 3586 | 3750 | 3736 | 4056 | 4017 3886 | 4100 | 4540 
Summer Session. .... 47 |_579 | 643 | 1oo1 | 961 | ror8 | 1041 | 1392 | 1408 
Double registration **. 25) (hs sane 108 86 OF ||, 118041) $1849) /280;)) 92775) 2336 383 
Grand total regular students. . . . . . | 2956 | 3564 | 4079 | 4302 | 4557 | 4833 | 4755 | 4650 | 5156 | 5655 
Students in extension courses... .| 750 | 721 | 420| 535 732 | 684 | 964 | 1017 | 3055 | 2879 
OMCere roles sees Se oi sls ee A a On MA AO MMI ull OOM UES ST 573' 571| 646 655 


In addition to the above there are this year 999 pupils in the Horace Mann School and 212 in the Speyer 


School, 


* From October, 1900, women graduates registered under the University faculties. 
+ Graduate students in applied science are now registered under the faculty of pure science. 
{Students in architecture are included under mines, engineering and chemistry previous to 1904. 
|| Studeuts in music are included under Barnard College (non-matriculated) previous to 1904. 


2Includes candidates for University and Teachers College degrees. 


** Includes Summer Session students who returned for work in the fall. 
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